THE  FIRST  BLOW  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 


Thkkk  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall 
bear  more  of  Cholera  next  summer,  and  that  it  may 
come  nearer  home  to  us  than  it  did  last  year. 
While  politicians  have  lieen  sitting  in  conference 
for  the  arrest  of  the  outlawry  of  the  disease  as  a 
political  offender,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
English  physicians  has  been  ripening  the  fruits  of 
his  own  study  and  expeiience,  and  he  has  within 
the  last  few  weeks  given  them  to  the  public  in  a 
little  book  of  “  Notes  on  Cholera,”  which  concerns 
the  public  very  much.  For  in  that  small  lK>ok  of 
about  a  hundred  lightly  printed  pages*  there  is 
given  to  the  world  what  the  foremost  menil)ers  of 
the  medical  profession  are  now  readily  accepting  as 
the  first  true  and  complete  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  moreover  such  a  demonstr.ition  as 
immediately  excludes  the  method  of  treatment  found¬ 
ed  u(K)n  a  mistaken  theory  hitherto  dominant,  the 
method  which  has  actually  aggravated  danger, 
kille<l,  instead  of  cured. 

The  first  real  blow  struck  against  Cholera  is  the 
discovery  of  what  it  is.  For  the  physicians  are  its 
true  antagonists,  and  knowledge  of  their  enemy  is 
the  condition  of  successful  battle.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1854,  Dr.  Gi'orge  Jolinson,  wlio  was 
then,  as  now,  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital, 
and  whose  credit  stood  high  in  his  profession  for 
important  original  additions  that  had  been  made  by 
him  to  the  known  pathology  of  disease  of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  strongly  supported,  by  results  of  his  own  hospi¬ 
tal  experience,  the  treatment  of  cholera  with  castor 
oil  He  spoke  with  knowledge  and  with  reason, 
though  he  is  now  convinced  that  he  often  gave  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  of  castor  oil.  Upon  what  path  of 
inquiry  he  was  travelling  when  he  made  that  recom- 
mend.ation  we  are  now  quite  able  to  understand. 
The  true  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  cholera  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  little  book  with  a  masterly  clearness 
and  cogency,  is  really  unassailable  by  any  rebutting 
facts,  and  will  henceforth  pass  bodily  into  every 
good  text-book  upon  the  character  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

The  theory  hitherto  dominant  has  Ixien  that  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  caused,  by  the 
drain  of  fluid  from  the  blood.  The  treatment,  theiv- 
fore,  li;i8  been  to  chei-k  purging  by  opi.ates  and 
astringents,  and  even  to  restore  to  the  blood  its  lost 
constituents  by  saline  injections  into  the  veins. 

But  if  this  wei-e  so,  it  is  argued,  there  would  bo 
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some  relation  between  the  symptoms  of  choleraic 
collapse  and  the  loss  of  fluid  by  vomiting  and  purg¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  authority  of  all  who  have  written 
upon  cholera  from  much  experience,  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  affirms  that  there  is  no  such  direct  relation ; 
that  they  often  bear  even  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another.  Cholera  cases  have  been  most  malignant 
where  there  was  least  p.-issage  of  fluid  from  the  intes¬ 
tines.  If  there  were  any  correspondence  between 
loss  of  fluid  and  degree  of  collapse,  it  would  still 
have  to  be  shown  that  they  stoo<l  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  that  they  were  not 
effects  of  a  common  caase.  But  in  fact,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  relation  at  all  between  the  discharge  of 
fluid  from  the  systenl  and  the  peril  of  collapse,  it 
jioints  to  the  existence,  not  of  a  direct,  but  of  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  between  them. 

Again,  if  the  collapse  in  cholera  be  causeil  by  the 
watery  constituents  of  the  blood,  it  should  have  such 
symptoms  as  an  excessive  drain  of  fluid  from  the  blood 
is  known  luuially  to  pnxluce.  The  collapse  causer!  by 
a  profuse  drain  from  the  blood  is  m.arked  by  a  small 
and  frequent  pubse,  pale  skin,  dim  sight,  and  singing 
in  the  ears  ;  symptoms  so  much  increased  by  the 
erect  pasture,  that  in  extreme  cases  the  raising  of 
the  head,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  pillow  causes 
fainting.  The  collapse  of  cholera  is  quite  different 
from  this.  There  is  the  peculiar  blueness  and  cold¬ 
ness,  with  other  symptoms  imlicating  interference 
with  aeration  of  the  bloorl  ;  and  the  patient,  whose 
skin  is  blue  and  icy  cold,  with  a  pulse  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  is  often  able  to  stand  up,  and  even  walk. 
St'veral  authors  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
amount  of  muscular  exertion  of  which  even  a  cold 
and  pulseless  patient  is  capable.  Again,  the  patient, 
exhausted  by  drain  from  the  blood,  whether  of  wa¬ 
ter  alone  or  of  the  blooil  constituents,  slowly  recov¬ 
ers  strength. 

A  cholera  patient  who  recovers,  is  himself  again 
in  a  few  days.  “  I  have  seen,”  says  Mr.  Grainger, 
“  a  man  stand  at  his  door  on  Wednesday,  who  on 
Monday  was  in  perfect  collapse  ”;  and  a  jirofession- 
al  observer  of  the  tlisease  in  India  speaks  of  recov¬ 
eries  from  cholera  as  “  almost  as  sudden  and  com¬ 
plete  as  in  cases  of  patients  who  are  resuscitated 
after  suspension  of  animation  from  submersion  in 
water.” 

Again,  compare  results  of  treatment  in  collapse 
through  drain  of  liquid  from  the  blood  and  in  col- 
lajise  through  cholera.  In  one  case  wine  or  brandy 
will  soon  cause  improvement  of  the  pulse  and  visibly 
assist  recovery.  Give  them  in  the  collapse  of  chol¬ 
era,  as  they  have  been  given  freely  and  boldly,  and 
the  patient  will  even  grow  colder,  his  pulse  dimin- 
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ish  in  volume  and  power,  apparently  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  stiinidant.  Or  a;'ain,  no  sane  physician 
would  onler  venesection  as  a  remedy  for  collapse 
irom  a  drain  upon  the  blood,  yet  it  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  physicians  in  India  that  bloo<l-lcttin"  in 
cholera  does  not  produce  syncope,  but  often  a  relief 
that  seems  miraculous.  A  man  struck  by  cholera 
was  brought  to  one  physician  unable  to  move  a 
limb,  and,  except  that  he  could  speak  and  breathe, 
to  touch  and  sight  a  corpse.  Free  bleeding  enabled 
him  in  half  an  nour  to  walk  home  with  his  friends. 
Sir  Ranald  Martin  tells  how  his  farrier  major  was 
reported  dying  of  cholera,  and  he  found,  using  the 
language  of  the  theory  now  happily  disposed  of, 
“  that  during  the  night  he  had  been  dntint^d  of  all 
the  fluid  portion  of  his  blood.”  St  Ranald  opened 
a  vein.  The  blood  oozed  at  first  like  a  dark  treacle, 
presently  flowed  freely,  of  its  own  natural  red  color, 
and  he  who  had  been  (lying  a  moment  before,  stood 
up  and  s.^d,  “  Sir,  you  have  made  a  new  man  of 


Such  experience,  which  represents  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  old 
doctrine  that  loss  of  blood,  or  of  constituents  of 
blood,  is  the  cau.se  of  the  fatal  collapse  in  cholera. 
In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  the  cases  brought 
into  Ring’s  College  Hospital  were  treated,  in  accord¬ 
ance  witli  accepte<l  dwtrine,  by  lilieral  doses  of 
brandy  and  opium,  to  stimulate  the  circulation  and 
to  check  discharge.  Under  this  treatment  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  verj'  great,  and  it  was  changed  for  an 
administration  of  large  ({uantities  of  salt  and  water. 
This  excited  frequent  vomiting,  and  rather  increased 
the  purging,  but  it  increased  the  number  of  ret*ov- 
eries.  Obwrvation  of  the  results  of  these  two  op¬ 
posite  modes  of  treatment  produced  the  train  of 
thought  which  led  Dr.  Gleorge  Johnson,  when  he 
himself  had  charge  of  the  hospital  during  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  1854,  to  act  on  his  conclusion  that  the  com¬ 
monly  received  theory  of  choleraic  collapse  Is  erro¬ 
neous.  He  gave  emetics  and  purgatives  with  fair 
success,  and  m  all  cases  of  premonitory  symptoms 
in  medical  officers,  pupils,  nurses,  or  other  patients 
of  the  hospiUd,  he  gave  castor  oil,  a  treatment  inva¬ 
riably  followed  by  recovery.  During  the  epidemic 
of  1849,  several  nurses  and  patients  so  seized  had 
been  promptly  treated  by  opiates,  passed  into  col- 
lapK,  and  aied. 

In  a  number  of  the  Britith  Medical  Journal,  Mr. 
Watkins  telb  that  having  observed  in  1854  the  mor¬ 
tality  under  treatment  %  opium,  at  a  time  when 
the  epidemic  was  increasing  Ixith  in  number  of  cases 
and  severity,  he  treated  twenty-one  cases  by  repeat¬ 
ed  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  nineteen  recovered.  His 
colleague  treated  seven  cases  by  full  doses  of  opium, 
and  everj'  one  died. 

Tlie  morbid  poison  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
cholera,  and  which  may  enter  the  blood  either 
through  the  lungs  or  through  the  stomach,  causes 
also  that  copious  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  which  nature 
endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  perilous  mtnider.  The 
secretion  is,  probably,  as  much  a  part  of  the  natural 
process  of  cure  as  the  eruption  on  the  skin  in  case 
of  small-pox.  At  any  rate,  no  patient  ever  recov¬ 
ered  from  small-pox  without  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  no  patient  ever  recovered  from  chol¬ 
era  without  some  vomiting  and  pur^ng. 

The  blue  skin,  the  more  or  less  hurried  and  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  the  coldness  and  the  great  diminution 
of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  pulse  in  choleraic 
collapse,  point,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  great  cen¬ 


tral  fact  “  that  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impeded.”  This  fact  is 
also  demonstrated  by  the  appearances  observed  in 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  lungs  after  death.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pipes  leading  thence 
to  the  lungs,  are  filled,  often  distended,  with  blood ; 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  almost  or  entirely  empty. 
The  tiasue  of  the  lungs  is  pale  and  dense,  containing 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  blood  and  air.  That 
is  the  state  of  things  when  death  lias  occurred  from 
collapse ;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
engorgement  of  the  lungs  when  death  has  occurred 
in  the  febrile  stage,  which  often  follows  reaction.  In 
the  state  of  collapse,  venesection,  by  relieving  the 
over-distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  re¬ 
stores  to  them  their  contractile  power.  And  it  is 
this  impediment  to  passage  of  blood  through  tlie 
lungs  that,  reducing  the  flow  through  the  arteries  to 
a  minimum,  causes  shrinking  of  the  skin,  collapse  of 
the  features,  and  sinking  of  the  eyeballs  by  reason 
of  the  more  or  less  complete  emptiness  of  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  artery  that  brings  tWm  their  supply  of 
blood. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  blockade  of  the  cir¬ 
culation?  Not  mechanical  thickening  by  loss  of 
fluids,  for  we  have  seen  how  untenable  that  notion 
is.  And  the  occurrence  of  collapse  is  often  remark¬ 
able  for  suddenness.  Sir  William  Burnet,  in  his 
Ri'port  on  Cholera  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  gives 
the  account  of  a  surgeon  who  sap,  “  the  attacks  were 
In  many  cases  so  sudden,  that  many  men  fell  as  if 
they  had  drunk  the  concentrated  poison  of  the  upas- 
tree.”  Blood-thickening  by  drain  of  fluid  cannot 
happen  thus  in  a  minute  or  two.  Thickening  there 
Is,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence,  not  as  a  cause, 
of  the  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  vessels  that  con¬ 
vey  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into 
the  lungs. 

Dr.  George  Johnson’s  explanation  of  the  stop¬ 
page  is,  that  the  poison  of  the  disease,  having  en¬ 
tered  into  the  blc^,  acts  as  an  Irritant  upon  the 
muscular  tissue,  as  Is  shown  by  the  painful  cramps 
it  occasions ;  that  it  thus  acts  in  producing  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  minute  capillary  vesseu  of  the  lungs  into 
which  the  heart  injects  the  blood  for  aeration,  and 
that  the  result  of  this  contraction  is  entirely  to  ar¬ 
rest  or  to  Impede  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  whence  it  should  pass  revivified  Into  the  arte¬ 
rial  system. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  further  evidence  that 
this  arrest  of  blood  at  its  entrance  to  the  lungs  Is 
the  true  cause  of  the  collapse  in  cholera,  or  on  the 
way  in  which  the  chemistry  of  life  will  be  affected 
by  impediment  to  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
in  cholera  is  black  and  thick  only  during  the  stage 
of  collapse,  as  a  simple  consequence  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  oxygen.  One  curious  fact,  however.  Dr. 
Johnson  mentions,  and  shows  how  exactly  it  con¬ 
firms  his  theorj’.  While  other  secretions  fail,  that 
of  milk,  during  collapse  from  cholera,  remains  abun¬ 
dant.  This  has  been  observed  by  others,  and  va¬ 
riously  accounted  for.  The  explanation  now  given 
is,  that  the  chief  constituents  of  milk,  —  casein,  su¬ 
gar,  oil,  and  water,  —  may  be  obtained  from  the 
blood  without  the  addition  of  oxygen. 

The  fact  that  Immediate  bnt  not  permanent  relief 
has  been  obtained  by  hot  injections  into  the  veins 
this  theory  accounts  for  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  fluid  in  diluting  the  irritant  poison,  and  the 
effect  of  its  heat  in  overcoming  for  a  little  time  the 
contractile  force  of  the  capillaries. 
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The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  the  argunjcnt  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  bloo<l 
as  cause  of  cholera.  But  this  fact  is  ^nerally  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported 
we  will  take  for  granted.  So  we  come  to  what  js 
the  main  question  for  the  public.  If  this  be,  as  it 
surely  is,  the  true  theory  of  the  action  of  cholera 
poison,  of  what  practical  use  is  it  ?  It  teaches  the 
physician  to  walk  in  the  light  where'  he  has  hitherto 
walked  in  the  dark.  It  tells  him  how  to  assist  na¬ 
ture,  and  how  he  may  avoid  interfering  with  the 
process  by  which  nature  herself  labors  towards  cure. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  GREAT 
PYRAMID. 

The  state  of  Coleridge’s  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
fragments  of  Kubla  Khan  must  have  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  that  of  any  reasonably  excitable  person  during 
a  first  visit  to  Cairo.  Just  a  degree  too  vivid  to  be 
a  natural  dream ;  many  degrees  too  beautiful  and 
wonderful  to  be  an  oi^inary  daylight  vision,  the 
rich  dim  courts,  the  glorious  mosques,  the  marble 
fountains,  the  showers  of  southern  sunlight  poured  on 
stately  palm-tree  and  slow-moving  camel,  and  shill¬ 
ing,  many-hued  crowd,  —  all  form  together  a  scene 
inch  as  no  stage  in  the  world  may  parallel  for 
strangeness  and  splendor.  One  day  spent  in  roam¬ 
ing  aimlessly  through  the  bazaars,  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  mosques  of  Hassan  and  the  Gama  Tayloon, 
does  more  to  reveal  to  us  what  Eastern  life  means 
—  what  is  the  background  of  each  great  Eastern 
story,  the  indescribaUe  atmosphere  which  pervades 
aU  £  astern  literature  —  than  could  be  gained  by* 
years  of  study. 

At  least,  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  it  was 
such  a  revelation  to  me,  and  one  so  immeasurably 
delightful  that,  having  performed  the  long  journey 
to  Egypt  mainly  with  the  thought  of  the  attractions 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  Kamak  and 
Fhilse,  I  waited  patiently  for  a  fortnight  within  sight 
of  the  Pyramids  without  attempting  to  visit  them, 
satisfied  with  the  endless  interest  of  the  living  town. 
At  last  the  day  came  when  the  curiosity  of  some 
(Quarter  of  a  century  (since  that  epoch  in  a  child’s 
hfe,  the  reading  of  Belzoni)  could  no  longer  be  de¬ 
ferred.  I  had  a  concern,  as  goo<l  folks  say,  to  visit 
Cheops  that  particular  morning,  and  to  Cheojis  I 
went,  mounted  on  the  inevitable  donkey,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  choice  specimen  of  that  genus  of 
scamp,  the  Cairene  donkey-boy.  Unluckily  I  had 
overnight  ordere<l  my  dragoman  to  wait  in  Cairo 
for  certain  expected  mails,  and  bring  them  to  me  in 
Old  Cairo  Avhenever  they  might  arrive ;  and  of  course 
the  order  involved  my  loss  of  his  services  for  the 
entire  day,  spent  by  him,  no  doubt,  with  my  letters 
in  his  pocket,  at  a  coffee-shop.  Thus  it  happened 
that  my  little  expedition  wanted  all  guidance  or 
i  assistance,  —  such  acquaintances  as  I  [lossessed  in 
1  Cairo  being  otherwise  occupied  on  that  particular 
j  morning,  and  not  even  knowing  of  my  intention. 

I  Arrived  at  the  ferry  of  the^ile,  just  above  the 
!  Isle  of  Rlioda,  it  was  with  considerahle  satisfaction 
I  that  I  found  a  party  of  pleasant  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  also  proceeding  to  the  Pyramids.  Their 
1  time,  however,  was  limited  by  the  departure  of  the 
I  Overland  Mail  that  day,  and  of  course  they  could 
J  make  no  delay  —  as  they  seemed  kindly  disposed 
to  do  —  to  keep  up  with  me  and  my  wretched  don¬ 
key,  or  rather  uonlcey-boy. 

If  there  be  an  aggravating  incident  in  this  very 
trying  world,  it  is  assuredly  that  of  being  mounted 


on  a  non-progressive  donkey,  unarmed  with  any 
available  whip,  stick,  spur,  or  other  instrument  of 
cruelty,  and  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous 
conductor,  who  pretentls  to  belabor  your  beast,  and 
only  makes  him  kick,  and  keeps  you  behind  your 
party,  when  you  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
wish  to  retain  your  place  in  it.  Only  one  thing  is 
worse,  a  mule  which  carries  you  through  a  whole 
day  of  weary  Alpine  climbing,  just  too  far  from  all 
your  friends  to  exchange  more  than  a  scream  at  in¬ 
tervals.  If  there  chance  on  such  an  excursion  to  be 
ten  pleasant  people  of  your  party,  and  one  unpleas¬ 
ant  one,  whom  you  particularly  wish  neither  to  fol¬ 
low  nor  seem  to  follow,  it  is  inevitably  that  particu¬ 
lar  objectionable  person  whose  mule  your  mule  will 
go  after,  and  press  past  every  one  else  to  get  at,  and 
dr^  your  arm  out  of  its  socket  if  you  try  to  turn  it 
back,  and  finally  make  you  wish  that  an  avalanche 
would  fall  and  bury  you  and  the  demon-brate  you 
have  got  under  you  in  the  abyss  forever.  On  horse¬ 
back  you  are  a  lord  (or  lady)  of  creation,  with  the 
lower  animal  subject  unto  you.  On  mule-back,  or 
ass-back,  you  are  a  bale  of  goods,  borne  with  con¬ 
tumely  at  the  will  of  the  vilest  of  beasts,  —  not 
where  you  please,  but  where,  when,  and  how,  it 
pleases. 

To  return  to  my  expedition  to  the  Pyramids. 
Very  soon  the  English  p^y  were  out  of  sight,  and 
slowly  and  wearily  I  was  led  a  zigzag  course 
through  fields  of  young  growing  com,  and  palm- 
groves,  and  past  the  poor  mud  villages  of  the  Fel- 
lah-Arabs.  Mud,  indeed,  occupies  in  Egypt  an 
amazing  prominence  in  every  view.  Mud  novels, 
mud  fields,  where  the  rank  vegetation  is  only  be-  , 
ginning  to  spring  through  the  deposit  of  the  inun¬ 
dation,  mud-dams  across  a  thousand  channels  and 
ditches,  and  finally  the  vast  yellow  mud-banks  of 
the  mighty  Nile.  If  man  were  first  created  in 
Eg}’pt,  it  is  small  marvel  that  his  bodily  force  should  i 
be  a  “muddy  vesture  of  decay.”  In  the  course 
of  my  pilgrimage  on  this  particular  day  my  donkey-  ' 
boy  cleverly  guided  me  into  a  sort  of  peninsula 
of  mud,  out  of  which  there  was  no  exit  (short  of 
returning  on  our  steps)  save  by  crossing  a  stream 
of  some  three  or  four  feet  deep.  As  usum  in  Egypt, 
two  or  three  brown  Arabs  arose  immediately  when 
wanted,  from  the  break  of  rashes,  and  volunteered 
to  carr}’  me  across  on  their  shoulders,  their  black- 
shish,  of  course,  being  divided  with  the  ingenious 
youth  who  had  brou<^t  me  into  the  trap.  What 
It  costs  to  the  olfactory  organs  to  be  carried  by 
Fellah- Arabs,  language  altogether  fails  to  describe. 

At  last  the  troubles  of  the  way  were  over;  the 
sands  of  the  Desert  were  reached,  and  the  stupen¬ 
dous  cluster  of  edifices,  the  three  l^ramids  of  Ghi- 
zeh,  the  Sphinx,  the  Cyclopean  Temple,  and  the 
splendid  tombs,  were  before  me  and  around.  For 
miles  off,  in  the  clear  air  of  Egypt,  where  there  is 
literally  no  aerial  perspective,  I  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  the  ranges  of  stone's  which  constitute  the 
exterior  of  all  the  Pyramids,  save  the  small  portions 
of  the  second  and  third  still  covered  with  their 
original  coating.  It  was  hardly,  aa  Longfellow 
says,  — 

“  The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone. 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs. 

When  nearer  seen  and  better  known 
Are  but  gigautio  flights  of  stairs.” 

Almost  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  range  of 
vision  they  arc  seen  with  their  serrated  edges  and 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  deep  steps,  marked  sharp¬ 
ly  with  the  intense  shadows  ot  the  south. 
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Of  all  these  ruins  of  Ghizeh  —  these  earliest  and 
mightiest  of  the  records  of  our.  race  —  the  one  by 
far  the  most  alfecting  and  impressive,  is  assuredly 
the  Sphinx.  A  human  face,  nay,  an  intensely  hu¬ 
man  face,  a  portrait  full  of  individuality  even  in  its 
solemnity  and  colossal  grandeur,  —  gazes  at  us  with 
the  stony  eyes  before  which  have  passed  Hebrew 
propliet  and  Greek  philostmher,  and  Roman  con- 
<{ucrer,  and  Arab  khalif.  Had  Napoleon  the  Great, 
told  his  troops  that  sixty  centuries  looked  on  them 
through  the  Sphinx’s  eyes,  he  would  have  used  no 
unmeaning  metaphor.  Even  the  very  ruin  and 
disgrace  of  the  mighU’  countenance  seems  to  render 
it  more  aifecting.  llalf  immeasurably  sublime,  half 
pitiful,  nay,  grotesque,  in  its  desolation,  it  stands, 
with  its  brow  calmly  upturned  to  heaven,  and  a 
somewhat  one  might  almost  deem  a  ruddy  flush  upon 
its  cheek,  but  with  every  feature  worn  and  marred 
since  it  has  stood  there,  a  stony  St.  Sebastian,  bearing 
through  the  ages  the  shails  and  insults  of sun  and  storm. 

I  must  not  pause  to  muse  over  the  Sphinx,  nor 
yet  to  describe  the  gradual  revelation  which  comes 
to  the  traveller  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
Pyramid,  as  he  slowly  wades  at  its  foot  through  the 
heavy  sand,  and  perceives  wlien  he  has  walked 
thrice  as  far  as  it  seemed  he  need  have  done,  he  has 
but  reached  the  half  of  the  base. 

The  English  party,  who  had  outridden  me,  were 
concluding  their  luncheon  as  I  reached  the  Pyramid, 
and  after  declining  their  cordial  offers  to  share  it,  I 
asked  one  of  the  lilies,  ‘  Had  she  visited  the  interior 
and  Cheops’ chamber?”  “No.  Some  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  done  so.  Tlie  Arabs  were  a 
wild  set  of  men,  and  she  did  not  like  to  put  herself 
in  their  power.”  Deeming  the  lady’s  caution  must 
be  over-developed,  and  too  intensely  interested  to 
make  very  serious  reflections  on  what  I  was  doing, 
1  engaged  the  Scheik  at  th^  door  of  the  Pyramid  to 
provide  me  with  proper  guides  so  soon  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  party  had  ridden  away. 

Five  strong  Fellah- Arabs  volunteered  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  in  spite  of  my  remark  that  three  were  enough, 
and  we  were  soon  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the 
first  entrance-passage.  All  the  world  knows  how 
the’  Pyramid  is  constructed ;  a  solid  mass  of  huge 
stones,  all  so  perfectly  fitted  that  scarcely  a  pen¬ 
knife  might  be  introduced  in  any  place  between 
them.  The  passages  at  the  widest,  scarcely  permit 
of  two  persons  going  abreast,  and  are  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  so  low  as  to  compel  the  visitor  to  stoop  almost 
double.  The  angle  at  which  these  passages  slofie 
upwards  is  also  one  which,  on  the  slippery,  well- 
worn  floor,  renders  progress  difficult  as  on  the  ice  of 
an  Alpine  mountain.  But  oh !  how  different  from 
the  keen  pure  air,  the  wide  horizon,  the  glittering 
sunlight,  of  the  Alps,  this  dark,  suffocating  cavern, 
where  the  dust,  and  lights,  and  breath  of  heated 
men,  make  an  atmosphere  scarcely  to  be  breathed, 
and  where  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  horror  almost 
paralyze  the  pulse.  Perhaps  my  special  fancy  made 
me  then,  as  ever  since,  find  a  cave,  subterranean 
paasagt‘,or  tunnel,  unreasonably  trying  to  the  nerves; 
but  so  it  was,  —  the  awe  of  the  place  wellnigh  over¬ 
powered  me. 

The  Arab  guides  helped  me  easily  in  their  well- 
known  way.  One  or  two  carried  the  candles,  and 
all  joined  in  a  sort  of  song  at  which  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  in  spite  of  both  awe  and  lack  of  bivath. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  chant  of  mingled  Arafiic  anil 
English  fa  language  they  all  spoke  after  a  fashion), 
the  English  worM  being  apparently  a  continual 
repetition :  — 


“  Vera  goot  lady,  backshish,  backshish  ; 

Vera  goot  lady,  give  us  backshish  ’’ ; 

and  so  on,  da  capo.  Twice  we  had  to  rest  on  our 
way  from  sheer  e.xhaustion,  and  on  one  occasion, 
where  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  there  was  an  ascent  into  a  hole  high  up  in  the 
wall  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish. 

At  fast,  after  what  seemed  an  hour,  and  I  snpjiose 
was  about  fifteen  minutes,  since  we  left  the  sunshine, 
we  stooil  in  Cheops’  bunal-vault,  the  centre  chamber 
of  the  Great  PjTamid.  As  my  readers  know,  it  is  a 
small  oblong  chamber,  of  course  wholly  without  light 
or  ventilation,  with  plain  stone  floor,  walls,  and  roof, 
and  with  the  huge  stone  sarcophagus  (which  once 
held  the  mummy  of  Cheops,  but  is 'now  perfectly 
empty)  standing  at  one  end.  The  interest  of  the 
spot  would  alone  have  repaid  a  journey  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  I  was  left  small  time  to  enjoy  it.  Suddenly 
I  w.as  startled  to  observe  that  my  guides  had  stopped 
their  song  and  changed  their  olisequious  voices,  and 
were  all  nve  standing  bolt  upright  against  the  walls 
of  the  vault. 

“  It  is  the  custom,”  said  one  of  them,  “  for  who¬ 
ever  comes  here  to  give  us  backshish.” 

I  reflected  in  a  moment  that  they  had  seen  me 
foolishly  transfer  my  purse  from  the  pocket  of  my 
riding-skirt  to  the  walking-dress  I  wore  under  it, 
and  which  I  had  alone  reUuned  on  entering  the 
Pyramid. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  as  coolly  as  I  was  able,  “  I  intend, 
of  course,  to  give  you  ‘  backshish  ’  for  your  trouble, 
and  if  you  choose  to  be  pud  here  instead  of  at  the 
door,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  shall  give  three 
shillings  English  (a  favorite  coin  in  Cairo),  as  I 
said  I  only  wanted  three  men.” 

“  'Three  shillings  are  not  enough.  We  want  back¬ 
shish  !  ” 

“  'There  they  are.  'They  are  quite  enough.” 

“  Not  enough !  We  want  backshish !  ” 

I  must  here  confess  that  things  looked  rather 
black.  The  Fellahs  stood  like  so  many  statues  of 
Osiris  (even  at  the  moment  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  of  it),  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  breasts,  as  if  they  held 
the  flagtllum  and  crux  amata.  Their  leader  spoke 
in  a  calm,  dogged  sort  of  way,  to  which  they  all 
responded  like  echoes. 

“  Well,”  1  said,  “  as  there  are  five  of  you,  and  I 
am  rather  heavy,  I  will  give  you  one  shilling  more. 
'Diere  it  is.  Now  you  will  get  no  more."  Saying 
this  I  gave  the  man  the  fourth  shilling,  and  then 
returned  my  purse  to  iny  pocket. 

“  This  won’t  do.  We  want  backshish  !” 

“  It  must  do.  You  will  get  no  more  backshish.” 

“  It  won’t  do.  We  want  backshish  !  ” 

E.ach  moment  the  men’s  voices  grew  more  reso¬ 
lute,  and  I  must  avow  that  horror  seized  me  at  the 
thought  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  hut  merely  to 
go  out  and  leave  me  there  in  the  solitude  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  I  should  go  mad  from  terror.  Not  a 
creature  in  Cairo  even  knew  where  I  was  gone.  I 
should  not  be  missed  or  sought  for  for  days,  and 
there  I  was  unarmed,  and  alone,  with  these  five 
savages,  whose  caprice  or  resentment  might  make 
them  rush  off  in  a  moment,  leaving  me  to  despair. 
Luckily  I  knew  well  it  would  be  fatal  to  In'tray  any 
alarm,  so  I  spoke  as  lightly  as  I  could,  and  laughed 
a  little,  but  uncomfortably. 

“  Come,  come.  You  will  have  no  more  back¬ 
shish,  you  know  very  well ;  and  if  you  bully  me, 
you  will  have  fticlc  from  the  English  Consul.  Come, 
I ’ve  seen  enough.  Let  us  go  out.” 
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“  We  want  backshish  1  ”  said  all  five  of  the  vil¬ 
lains  in  one  loud  voice. 

It  was  a  crisis,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  wavered  a 
moment  I  might  never  have  got  away  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  of  coarse,  aided  one’s  resolution,  and  I  sud¬ 
denly  s|)oke  out,  angrily  and  peremptorily,  — 

“  I  ’ll  have  no  more  of  this.  You  fellow  there, 
take  the  light,  and  go  out.  You  give  me  your  hand. 
Come  along,  all  of  you.” 

It  was  a  miracle ;  to  my  own  comprehension,  at 
all  events.  They  one  and  all  suddenly  slunk  down 
like  so  many  scolded  dogs,  and  without  another  syl¬ 
lable  did  as  1  ordered  them.  The  slave  habit  of 
mind  doubtIe.s8  resumed  Its  usual  sway  with  them 
the  moment  that  one  of  free  race  asserted  a  claim 
of  command.  Any  way,  it  was  a  simple  fact  that 
five  Arabs  yielded  to  a  single  Anglo-Saxon  woman, 
who  was  herself  quite  as  much  surprised  as  they 
could  be  at  the  phenomenon. 

0,  how  I  rejoiced  when  the  square  of  azure  sky 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  pa.ssages,  and 
when  I  at  last  emerged  safe  and  sane  out  of  the  Great 
Pyramid !  Dante,  ascending  out  of  the  Inferno, 
“a  riveder  le  stelle,”  could  not  have  been  hc.lf  so 
thankful.  Away  I  rode,  home  to  Old  Cairo  on  my 
donkey,  and  could  spare  a  real  laugh  under  the  sun¬ 
shine,  when  I  found  that  the  wretched  old  Arab 
Scheik,  with  whom  I  had  left  my  riding-skirt,  had 
quietly  devoured  my  intended  luncheon  of  dates, 
and  then  carefully  replaced  the  stones  in  my  pocket ! 


M.  GUIZOT. 

[Tranilmled  for  Btebt  Satoroat  rrom  L'EvSnement.] 

“Never  judge  by  appearances,”  says  a  proverb 
evidently  invented  for  near-sighted  people.  I  say, 
on  the  contrary.  Always  judge  by  appearances,  if 
you  have  good  eyes.  The  vices,  grandeurs,  hesita¬ 
tions,  of  our  soul  are  written  on  our  countenance,  In 
perfectly  legible  characters  to  him  who  knows  how 
to  read. 

Look  at  M.  Guizot’s  last  photograph,  wrinkled, 
seamed,  deeply  furrowed  by  Aj^’s  Inexorable  finger; 
tortured  by  a  thousand  pangs,  that  head  has  not  lost 
a  single  iota  of  its  noble  and,  it  may  be  said,  epic 
appearance. 

The  eyelid  Is  violently  contracted,  but  the  eye  is 
full  of  fire.  The  jaw  and  chin  are  ploughed  by 
numberless  lines;  but  the  bold  nose,  the  mournful, 
rigid,  proud  mouth,  on  which,  even  when  it  is  silent, 
elo<]uent  wonls  swarm  ever  ready  to  take  their  flight, 
are  grand.  When  we  look  at  that  oaken-man,  who 
has  so  visibly  and  so  firmly  remained  standing,  though 
the  thunderbolt  has  fallen  upon  him,  we  cannot  hel|) 
thinking  of  Victor  Hugo’s  lines,  —  “  Naught  hath 
cumpiertMl,  naught  hath  tamed,  naught  hath  bowed 
this  old  Titan.” 

It  is  only  recently  M.  Guizot  has  really  aecpiired 
the  last  Beauty  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  jiresent 
I  moment  shines  with  all  its  majesty  In  him.  Du  not 
I  laugh  at  this  word  Beauty ;  every  artist  will  under- 
I  stand  it  Ten  years  ago  a  little,  peaked,  odd-looking 
j  abdomen,  a  green  wig,  (the  true  traditional  wig  of 
the  French  Academy,)  a  satin  scarf,  which  was  the 
neckcloth  in  fashion  during  Louis  Philippe’s  reign, 
and  clothes  of  old  fashion,  gave  him  a  strange  anil 
unexpected  api>earanee. 

But  old  age,  real  old  age,  (M.  Guizot  is  77  years 
old,)  has  rearranged  all  that,  and  has  clothed  this 
imposing  figure  with  everything  which  commands 
admiration  and  respect.  Become  absolnttdy  and 
definitively  thin,  straight  as  a  sword  and  a  lily. 


M.  Guizot,  on  whose  body  floats  his  black  clothes, 
still  wears  his  satin  scarf ;  but  he  wears  it  like  a  hero 
who,  out  of  moilesty,  conceals  his  wounds,  and  the 
dried,  bony,  valiant  hand  which  protrudes  from  his 
over-large  sleeve  is  that  of  a  combatant,  whom  noth¬ 
ing  but  death  can  disarm. 

At  last, — a  victory  for  which  French  Statuary 
and  paintin"  will  forever  congratulate  themselves !  — 
M.  Guizot  has  thrown  aside  the  green  wig,  which, 
since  Alfred  de  Musset’s  and  Emile  Augier’s  election, 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  Indispensable  to  tlie  dignity 
of  an  academician.  His  long,  sparse,  fine  white  hair, 
with  silver  shadows  playing  on  it,  surrounds  his  face 
as  with  some  gentle,  serene  light,  and  gives  to  this 
Dante-like  countenance  of  a  wild,  almost  divine  mel¬ 
ancholy  the  tranquil  majesty  which  the  green,  lumi¬ 
nous  laurel  gives  to  that  of  the  old  Ghihelline. 

The  green  wig,  —  I  beg  pardon  for  Insisting  on 
this  particular,  but  no  detail  is  insignificant  which 
touches  an  historical  character,  —  the  green  wig  was 
long  the  despair  of  Paul  Delaroche.  This  cold  and 
correct  painter  was  then  painting  the  dry,  stifl’, 
most  Protestant,  but  after  all  excellent  portrait  of 
M.  Guizot.  The  hair,  so  long  dead,  inert,  disgraced 
by  creases,  twisted  into  irritated,  motionless  locks 
like  the  serpents  of  a  sculptured  Eumenides,  foiled 
the  skill  of  the  conscientious  artist.  He  delivered 
a  special  lecture  to  his  pupils  on  the  subject  of  this 
celebrated  and  unlucky  wig. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  pay  me  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  and  do  not  smile,  for  what  I  am  about  to  say 
merits  all  your  attention.  Look  at  this  !  This  wig 
is  ridiculous,  ugly,  fi^htful.  Now,  as  I  am  a  faithful 
depicter  of  nature,  I  must  represent  it  as  it  is,  with 
its  awkward  and  decrepit  motion,  with  Its  graceless 
lines,  with  its  peculiar  arrangement,  which  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  everything  like  beauty.  But,  nevertheless,  as 
I  am  and  as  I  must  be,  above  all,  an  historian.  It  is 
indispensably  necessary  I  take  care  this  trivial  ac¬ 
cessory  in  nowise  diminishes  the  visage  of  this  great 
man,  whose  image  I  would  transmit  to  posterity  with 
the  lofty  and  haughty  character  belonging  to  him 
Intact.  This,  gentlemen,  demonstrates  to  you,  in  a 
clearer  manner  than  all  theories,  how  necessary  it 
Is  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet  should  possess  that 
quality  which  Is  precious  among  the  precious,  and 
which  has  been  called  —  sWle !  ” 

History  will  act  like  Paul  Delaroche.  It  will 
strive  to  keep  the  figure  of  the  statesman,  whose 
strength  and  indefatigable  ardor  were  unconquered 
by  fifty  years  of  labor  and  struggle,  pure  and  grave. 
History  will  be  sure  to  do  so ;  but  even  were  it  averse 
to  doing  so,  it  will  be  obliged  to  do  this  act  of 
justice.  It  is  not  the  least  originality  of  M.  Guizot, 
that  this  austere,  haughty  enemy  of  even-thing  like 
popularity,  who,  more  than  anyboily  in  France,  has 
borne  the  attacks  of  a  licentious  press  and  caricature, 
has  never  been  wounded,  nor  so  much  as  touched  by 
the  potent  arms  of  Ridicule. 

A  great  many  men  have  opposed  him,  a  great 
many  have  hated  and  do  so  still  hate  him ;  —  nobody 
has  laughed  at  him.  Let  us  add,  noboily  has  been, 
or  can  In*,  able  to  refuse  their  respect  to  his  antique 
inibity,  which  has  remained  as  impregnable  and  as 
irilliant  as  a  pure  diamond. 

M.  Guizot  escapes,  and  has  alwavs  esoajH'd,  rid¬ 
icule.  JI  Champfleury,  in  his  excellent  History  of 
Modern  Caricature,  notices  this  with  rare  sagacity. 
Examine,  for  instance,  a  collection  of  caricatures,  j 
in  which  a  whole  nation  of  wittty  men  have  ' 
strained  their  invention  to  exhibit  M.  Guizot  in  the 
least  respectable  and  least  sublime  situations,  and 
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I  where  Calumny  itaelf  man^  a  time  slipped  in  un- 
j  known  to  the  generous  and  impassioned  spirits  whom 
the  intoxication  of  a  pitiless  war  carried  to  excesses 
which  were  then  excusable.  You  are  astonished, 

I  when  you  close  the  collection,  to  find  the  impression 
left  on  you  is  one  of  respect  and  involuntary  admira¬ 
tion  for  M.  Guizot. 

i  He  has  had,  he  has,  that  ardor  of  conviction,  that 
i  faith  in  himself,  tliat  steady  obstinacy  in  what  he 
'  believes  to  be  the  truth,  whose  influence  no  one  can 
I  escape.  Daumier,  whose  invincible  pencil  has  been 
able  with  certainty  to  doom  so  many  men  to  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  derision,  not  only  to  their  contemporaries, 
but  to  posterity,  —  Daumier  has  not  been  able  to 
make  anybody  smile  at  M.  Guizot. 

Daumier  has  not  been  able  to  do  it,  and  —  object 
worthy  of  note  —  life,  with  its  ridiculous  hazards,  has 
had  no  more  power  to  make  him  a  butt  of  laughter. 

In  1848,  during  the  first  effervescence  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  a  celebrated  artist  amused  himself  writing  a 
pantomime  for  the  Th^&tre  des  Funambules.  In 
this  pantomime  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  whis¬ 
kers  and  historical  wig,  were  parc^ied  by  an  actor 
wearing  the  costume  of  Robert  Macaire,  and  a 
flower-sprinkled  Pierrot,  habited  in  the  stiff  and 
austere  costume  of  a  Protestant  cler^’man,  r^re- 
sented  M.  Guizot.  Debureau,  the  well^nown  Pier¬ 
rot  of  this  theatre,  has  a  regular  and  delicate  face, 
which,  especially  when  arranged  to  produce  an 
effect  of  this  sort,  is  not  without  some  analogy  to  M. 
Guizot.  What  happened  ?  Did  M.  Guizot,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  beflowered  Gille,  seem  ridiculous  ?  ^o, 
far  otherwise.  The  Gille,  costumed  to  look  like  M. 
Guizot,  was  subdued  by  seriousness,  and,  despite  the 
author  and  the  actor,  seemed  to  play  a  noble  char¬ 
acter. 

Writer,  prifessor,  linguist,  author  of  immense 
historical  works  university  known,  and  which  are 
in  everybody’s  hand,  M.  Guizot  has  been  violently 
attacked,  and,  more  than  all,  denied  every  merit  in 
all  of  these  characters.  He  h.os  been  praised,  too, 
and  often  without  measure.  What  share  really  be¬ 
longs  to  him  in  these  denials  and  these  praises, 
what  must  definitive  criticism  (which  places  every¬ 
thing  in  its  true  place)  really  think  of  the  famous 
professor,  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Revolution,  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  France,  of 
the  translator  of  Gibbon  and  Shakespeare,  of  the 
statesman  who  remained  so  long  in  the  breacli  ? 

Here  there  is  no  embarrassment,  no  hesitation. 
In  M.  Guizot  there  is  nothing  but  an  orator,  but  he 
is,  with  M.  Berryer,  the  greatest  modem  orator.  As 
soon  as  M.  Guizot  speaks  in  public,  he  becomes 
clear,  luminous,  powerful ;  he  commands  attention ; 
he  has  striking  images,  draws  and  animates  portraits 
of  masterly  grandeur  which  will  live  hereafter.  As 
our  master  Sainte  Beuve  has  judiciously  said,  the 
artist  of  style  exists  in  M.  Guizot  only  in  the  second 
place,  and  because  the  artist  has  been  created  by 
the  orator.  But  the  orator  does  realty  exist,  and  by 
his  ^Imirable  genius  tames,  enchains,  delights,  and 
carries  away  audiences. 

After  M.  Guizot  had  quitted  the  political  theatre, 
he  had  spoken  but  once  at  the  French  Academy,  — 
at  the  reception  of  Father  Lacordaire.*  It  litip- 
pened  that,  in  one  of  those  suiiiiiut  audiences  from 
which  the  public  of  Paris  was  absent,  (and  which 
was  like  a  summer  performance  in  our  tlieatres,)  and 
which  was  devoted  to  the  solemn  fatigue  of  the 
Montliyon  prizes,  M.  Guizot  had  to  sjK‘ak.  Before 

•  The  writer  is  mistaken.  M.  Ualzoi  receivetl  Count  tie  Munta- 
lembcrt  before  Father  laacordaire.— Every  Saturday. 


he  rose,  intellectual  M.  Villemain  had  negligently 
harangued  the  sparse  audience  with  the  dandyism 
of  a  tenor,  who,  knowing  nobody  is  listening  to  him, 
tries  to  avoid  shining  more  than  is  necessary. 

M.  Guizot  spoke  in  turn,  and  involuntarily,  with¬ 
out  having  formed  an  intention  of  being  so,  was 
powerful,  earnest,  fascinating,  and,  as  he  had  done 
in  his  best  days,  lavished  unexpected  effects  and  im¬ 
passioned  turns.  An  avaricious  attention  seized  the 
audience. 

It  was  beyond  expression  astonished  to  hear  such 
admirable  things  so  well  said,  in  connection  with  so 
threadbare  and  monotonous  a  subject. 

His  success  was  immense,  wonderful,  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  Three  rounds  of  furious,  enthusiastic  applause 
reverberated  like  thunder  under  the  peaceful  cupo¬ 
la  of  the  Academy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  applause 
would  never  cease.  M.  Guizot  stood  pale  as  a 
sheet,  pale  with  emotion,  pale  with  delight.  He  had 
once  more  found  the  excitement  and  the  genius  of 
his  old  fighting  days. 


MR  THOMPSON’S  LTVIBRELLA. 

“  Augusta,  I  wish  you  would  practise  Chopin’s 
march.  Mr.  Thompson  likes  music.” 

Oh !  how  sick  I  was  of  hearing  about  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  1  My  poor  aunt,  she  meant  it  very  kindly,  of 
course,  but  she  little  knew  how  she  made  me  hate 
those  single  gentlemen  whom  she  so  wished  me  to 
please.  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  forty  pounds  a 
year,  and  my  aunt’s  annuity  died  with  her ;  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  her  anxiety  to  see  me  married  was  both  com¬ 
mendable  and  natural,  but  to  me  it  was  dreadful. 
Moreover,  perhaps  because  I  was  a  proud  girl,  and 
perhaps,  too,  because  I  was  a  foolish  one,  the  mere 
fact  of  a  man,  young  or  middle-aged,  —  for  only  the 
old  and  wedded  were  excluded,  —  coming  to  the 
house  on  my  account,  made  him  detestable  in  my 
eyes.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  not  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  pleased  none.  I  was  said  to  be  pretty,  — 
I  may  say  that  now,  alas !  it  is  so  long  ago,  —  but 
plainer  girls,  with  no  greater  advantages  than  I  had, 
went  off  at  a  premium  in  the  marriage  market,  and 
I  remained  Augusta  Raymond,  uncared  and  un¬ 
sought  for.  I  did  not  care,  not  I.  I  only  lamented 
that  aunt  would  worry  both  these  unfortunate  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  me  with  vain  efforts  to  make  them  ad¬ 
mire  me,  and  make  me  like  them.  She  was  my  best 
friend,  however,  and  I  loved  her  dearly.  So  I  now 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  Chopin's  march, 
and  practised  for  the  benefit  of  the  devoted  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  to  come  this  evening,  and  who 
little  knew,  poor  fellow,  he  had  been  invited  to  spend 
a  week  with  us  for  the  express  purpose  of  falling  in 
love  with  his  second  cousin’s  niece.  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  I  was  a  child.  He  was  a  young  man  then, 
tall,  dark,  and  grave,  and  already  on  the  road  to  pros¬ 
perity.  He  was  a  rich  man  now,  —  at  least,  rich  for 
such  a  poor  girl  as  I  was,  hut  he  was  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  I  hated  him ;  besides,  he  must  be  old,  ejuite  old. 

1  thought  of  all  these  things  whilst  I  was  playing, 
and  then  I  forgot  them,  for  the  divine  music  bore 
me  away,  and  music  was  a  passion  to  me  then. 

We  lived  in  the  country,  and  a  small  but  lieauti- 
fiil  garden  enclosed  my  aunt’s  cottage.  It  was  a 
low  one,  with  broad  rooms,  a  little  dark  jierhaps, 
yet  strangely  pleasant.  At  least,  they  seemed  so  to 
me.  I  dearly  liked  the  room  in  which  I  now  sat 
playing.  It  was  our  best  room,  but  it  was  also  our 
sitting-room.  A  central  table  was  striiwn  with 
books,  some  of  which  were  dear  old  friends,  and 


MR.  THOMPSON’S  UMBRELLA. 


'  others  were  pleasant  and  new  acquaintances.  FIow- 
I  er-stands,  work-baskets,  and  delightful  chairs,  chairs 
!  made  to  read  or  dream  in,  adde<f  to  the  attractions 
i  of  this  apartment.  I  enjoyed  it  even  as  I  played ; 

but  then,  to  be  sure,  the  windows  were  all  open,  and 
!  every  one  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  green  garden, 
with  a  patch  of  blue  sky  above  its  nodding  trees, 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  mignonette  cftme  in  with 
every  breath  of  air.  Where  are  you  now,  pleasant 
room  and  green  ganlen  ?  The  ruthless  hand  of 
man  has  laid  you  waste,  and  iny  eyes  can  see  you 
no  more.  Is  there  no  home  for  lost  places,  no 
dreamland  like  the  Indian’s  hunting-ground,  where 
the  things  that  have  once  been  may  enjoy  a  shad¬ 
owy  existence  ?  Are  you  really  forever  gone  and 
lost,  save  when  you  come  back  every  time  a  wo¬ 
man,  whose  hair  is  turning  gray,  hears  that  grand, 
mournful  music  to  which  your  pleasant  homeliness 
would  seem  so  little  akin  ? 

“  My  dear !  Mr.  Thompson  !  ”  said  my  aunt’s 
voice,  as  I  closed  the  instrument.  I  turned  round 
;  and  saw  him ;  tall,  dark,  grave,  very  little  altered, 
i  and  not  at  all  old.  We  had  expected  him  for  din- 
'  ner,  and  he  had  come  for  luncheon :  I  forget  how  the 
I  mistake  arose.  As  he  opened  the  garden  gate,  he 
:  met  my  aunt.  They  heard  me  playing,  and  stood 
by  one  of  the  windows  to  listen.  When  I  ceased, 
i  they  entered  the  room,  and  it  was  then  that,  as  I 
i  sai<i,  I  saw  him. 

I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  it  later ; 
j  I  liked  him  from  that  very  moment.  I  am  not  sure 
that  every  girl  would  have  liked  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  was  decidedly  good  looking,  and  he  was  both 
shrewd  and  pleasant ;  but  he  had  a  quaint  and  ab- 
.  rupt  manner,  which  was  apt  to  startle  strangers.  I 
liked  it  well,  however.  I  liked  that  eccentricity 
which  never  took  him  too  far,  and  that  slight  want 
I  of  polish  which  gave  flavor  to  everything  he  said 
or  did.  I  liked  all,  excepting  his  umbrella.  That 
I  deteste<l.  It  was  large,  solid,  massive,  ami  dread¬ 
fully  obtrusive.  He  had  it  in  his  hand  on  that 
bright,  warm  day,  and  long  as  our  ae(]uaintance 
lasted  I  never  saw  Mr.  Thompson  without  it.  Lat¬ 
er,  when  our  intimacy  had  progres.sed,  I  taxefl  him 
with  this.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  goo<l-humoredly,  “  I 
confi.“ss  it  is  my  hobby.  Mv  earliest  ambition  as  a 
boy  was  to  possess  an  umbrella,  and  my  greatest 
happiness  as  a  man  is  to  go  about  with  one.” 

Of  course,  we  did  not  speak  about  his  umbrella 
on  this  the  first  morning  we  spent  together.  Mr. 
Thompson  praised  my  music,  and,  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  told  me  I  played  divinely.  He  said  it 
without  preamble,  and  I  saw  he  meant  it.  My  aunt 
was  delighted,  and  I  felt  pleased ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  I  also  felt  that  Mr.  Thompson  treated  me 
like  a  little  girl ;  and  so  he  did,  not  merely  then, 
but  ever  afterwards.  Tiresome  man !  I  had  thought 
him  old  before  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  not  make  him 
think  me  old  notv  that  he  saw  me. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  stay  a  week  with  us,  but  a 
month.  O,  that  happy  month,  with  long  pjolden  days 
and  delicious  evenings,  and  music  and  sweet  converse ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  If  the  wakening  was  bitter, 
let  me  remember  that  the  dream  was  very  sweet. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  to  leave  us  next  morning,  and 
we  were  in  the  garden  together.  I  knew  by  this 
time  how  I  felt  towanls  him ;  and,  kind  though  he 
was,  I  iloubted  if  he  cared  much  for  me.  And  when 
he  said,  “  Augusta,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,” 
my  heart  began  to  beat.  He  used  to  cadi  me  Au¬ 
gusta  now  and  then,  having  known  me  as  a  child ; 
but  never  had  he  said  it  so  kindly  as  this  evening. 


Ah,  well !  I  suppose  many  women  have  to  go 
through  the  bitterness  which  came  to  me  then.  Mr. 
Thompson  had  met  my  cousin  Jessie  at  Mrs.  Gray’s, 
proposed  to  her,  and  been  accepted.  From  the 
moment  he  mentioned  Jessie’s  name,  I  knew  my 
fate.  Without  seeking  it,  I  suppose,  she  had  ever 
stooil  between  me  and  every  good.  She  had  taken 
the  friendship  of  my  best  finend,  the  liking  of  iny 
nearest  relative,  — I  was  not  really  my  aunrs  niece, 
only  her  late  husband’s,  —  and  now  she  had  fore¬ 
stalled  me  in  the  love  of  the  only  man  I  had  ever 
cared  for.  Surely  she  was  not  to  blame  in  that,  but, 
O,  how  hard,  how  very  hard,  it  seemed  to  me  ! 
The  nightingale  sang  in  the  trees  above  us,  pure, 
brilliant  stars  burned  in  the  sky,  the  garden  was  full 
of  fragrance,  and  Mr.  Thompson  went  on  pouring 
Jessie’s  praises  in  my  ear.  She  was  so  handsome, 
so  bright,  so  genial,  and  so  delightfully  innocent  ! 
And  what  do  you  suppose  he  told  me  all  this  for  ? 
Why,  because  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  live  with 
them.  My  aunt’s  health  had  been  failing  of  late, 
and  he  was  aware  that  I  knew  the  worst  might  soon 
come,  so  he  wanted  me  to  be  sure  of  a  home.  I 
burst  into  tears. 

“  My  dear  good  child,”  he  cried,  wannly,  “  if  I 
were  not  going  away,  I  would  not  have  grieved  you 
so.  You  bave,  I  know,  a  true  warm  heart.  Y’our 
dear  aunt  may  live  for  years ;  only,  if  she  should 
not,  Jessie  anal  —  ” 

“  Pray  don’t !  ”  I  interrupted.  I  could  not  bear 
it.  The  more  he  praised  me,  the  kinder  he  was,  the 
more  I  wept  and  felt  miserable.  At  length,  at  my 
reejuest,  he  left  me.  I  grew  calmer  after  a  while, 
and  went  in. 

“  Do  play  Chopin’s  march  for  us,  my  dear,”  said 
my  aunt.  Foor  dear  aunt !  she  wanted  me  to  fasci¬ 
nate  him  to  the  last.  She  little  knew  that  Jessie, 
whom  she  disliked  so,  had  been  beforehand  with  me 
there. 

I  played  it  again.  It  was  the  knell  of  all  my 
hopes.  A  gray  twilight  filled  the  room,  and  they 
could  not  see  the  tears  which  flowed  down  my 
checks.  I  played  well,  they  said  ;  ami  I  belieye  I 
did.  Something  from  myself  was  in  the  music  that 
evening,  and  that  something  was  very  sorrowful. 
Mr.  Thompson  came  and  sat  by  me  when  I  had 
done.  The  servant  brought  in  the  lights  and  a 
letter  for  my  aunt.  Whilst  she  was  reading  it,  he 
said,  softly, — 

“  You  will  think  over  it.” 

“  Pray  don’t,”  I  entreated. 

“  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  like  you,”  he 
insisted ;  “  and  then  you  will  do  my  little  heedless 
Jessie  good,  —  poor  chihlish  darling !  Besides,  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  something.” 

Tliis  crowned  all.  I  guessed  his  meaning;  he 
had  a  younger  brother  for  whom  he  meant  me.  He 
had  all  but  said  so  this  evening  in  the  garden.  “  It 
would  do  John,  who  was  rather  light,  sll  the  good 
in  the  world.  ”  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  rose  and 
went  up  to  aunt. 

“  What  news,  aunty  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  News,  indeed  !  ”  she  replied,  amazed.  “  There ’s 
Jessie  going  to  marry  my  cousin,  Mr.  Norris,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  I  wonder  what  he  will  do 
with  the  little  flirt?” 

There  was  a  pause. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  forward.  I  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  him. 

“  What  Jessie  is  that  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Surely  not 
Miss  Ra^miond’s  cousin  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  the  same.  Do  you  know  her  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Gray’s.” 

He  spoke  very  calmly.  I  suppose  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  pitie<l  him ;  from  my  heart  I  pitied  him. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  aunt? ”  I  said. 

“  Not  true !  why  she  writes  to  me  herself, — there ’s 
her  letter.” 

1  looked  at  him  now.  He  was  pale  as  death,  but 
very  firm.  Neither  troubled  look  no  quivering  lip 
gave  token  of  the  cruel  storm  within.  Something 
now  called  my  aunt  out  of  the  room. 

“  Augusta,  may  I  look  at  it  ?  ”  he  asked,  glancing 
towards  the  letter,  which  my  aunt  had  handed  to  me. 

I  could  not  refuse  him.  I  gave  him  the  letter. 
He  read  it  through  with  the  same  composure,  then 
looking  for  his  umbrella,  which  he  would  always  keep 
in  a  corner  of  the  sitting-room,  he  said  very  calmly, — 

“  I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  walk.” 

And  he  went  out,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  till  the 
ne.xt  morning,  when  he  left  us. 

My  aunt  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr. 
Tlioiiipson  had  not  proposed  to  me  after  all,  and 
I  was  hurt  to  the  heart’s  core  by  the  coldness  of  his 
adieu.  My  value  had  gone  down  with  mv  cousin’s 
faithlessness ;  mine  had  been  at  the  best  Lut  a  re¬ 
flected  light.  I  was  liked  because  Jessie  was  loved. 

She  became  Mrs.  Norris  soon  after  this.  She  was 
married  from  my  aunt’s  house,  out  of  regard  to  Mr. 
Norris,  who  was  related  to  her,  and  'nmo  disbked 
Mrs.  Gray.  “  That  busybody,”  he  called  her,  and  I 
am  afraid  she  was  a  busybody.  Jessie  was  very 
bright,  and  seemed  very  happy.  She  teased  me 
unmercifully  about  Mr.  Thompson.  She  was  sure, 
she  said,  he  had  made  love  to  me,  and  she  looked  at 
me  with  cruel  si^ificance  as  she  spoke.  But  I  be¬ 
trayed  neither  ins  secret  nor  mine ;  and  though  she 
vexed  me  when  she  quizzed  him  to  Mr.  Norris,  es¬ 
pecially  about  his  umbrella,  I  did  keep  silent. 

“  I  am  sure  he  will  be  married  with  his  umbrella 
under  his  arm,”  she  said,  the  evening  before  her  own 
wedding.  “  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

1  did  not  answer  her;  I  went  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  wondered  how  she  had  charmed  him.  Alas ! 
I  might  have  wondered  how,  without  seeking  it,  he 
had  charmed  me. 

Jessie’s  marriage  was  a  blow  to  my  aunt.  She 
had  always  thought  I  should  go  off  first.  She  was 
also  cruelly  disappointed  by  Mr.  Thompson’s  indif¬ 
ference,  and  perhaps  she  guessed  the  meaning  of  my 
altered  looks.  I  believe  I  got  pale  and  thin  just 
then.  And  I  was  always  playing  Chopin’s  march. 

“  My  dear,”  said  my  aunt  to  me  one  evening, 
“  is  not  that  very  mournful  ?  ” 

“  I  like  it,  aunt,”  I  replied ;  but  I  resolved  to  play 
it  no  more. 

“  Mr.  Thompson  liked  it,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
“  I  wonder  he  did  not  propose  to  you,”  she  added, 
abruptly. 

I  was  mute. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  asked  him  here,”  she  re¬ 
sumed  ;  “  I  cannot  help  thinking  —  ” 

“  Don’t,  pray  don’t !  ”  I  interrupted. 

She  did  not  insist,  but  she  made  me  go  and  sit  by 
her.  She  caressed  me,  she  coaxed  me,  and  little  by 
by  little  she  drew  my  secrot  from  me. 

“  My  poor  darling,”  she  said,  when  I  had  confessed 
all,  “  he  may  value  you  yet.” 

“  No,  aunt,  he  never  will.  But  pray  do  not  trouble 
about  me.  I  mean  to  get  over  it,  and  I  will.” 

I  spoke  resolutely,  and  my  aunt  praised  me. 

“You  have  always  been  the  best  of  girls,”  she 
said,  tenderly,  “  and  I  am  glad  you  have  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  home  this 


year;  but  now  I  will  take  you  to  the  sea-side.  You  '■ 
must  have  a  change,  my  poor  darling.” 

She  kissed  me,  and  I  remember  how  calm  and  J 
happy  I  felt  in  that  gray  room,  sitting  by  my  dear 
aunt’s  side,  and  looking  at  the  starry  sky.  The  | 
nightingale  was  singing  again  as  on  that  sail  evening 
when  I  had  felt  so  broken-hearted ;  tears  rosi*  to  my 
eyes  when  I  remembered  it,  and  his  last  kindness, 
and  my  foolish  withered  hopes ;  but  the  bitterness  > 
was  gone  from  my  sorrow. 

“  You  must  have  a  change,”  said  my  aunt  again. 

Alas !  the  change  came  with  the  morning.  My  j 
aunt  was  late  for  breakfast.  I  went  up  to  her 
room  and  found  her  calmly  sleeping.  But,  oh !  too 
calm,  too  deep,  were  those  slumbers.  The  kind 
eyes  which  had  rested  on  me  in  love  were  closed,  j 
the  voice  which  had  ever  spoken  in  praise  and  en¬ 
dearment  was  silenced  for  ever  and  ever.  | 

I  suppose  it  was  not  Jessie’s  fault  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  my  aunt’s  heir-at-law ;  but  I  found  it  very  j 
hard.  Poor  dear  aunt,  she  always  did  mean  to 
make  a  will  in  my  favor,  and  she  never  did.  Mr. 
Norris  behaved  very  handsomely,  I  was  told.  He 
gave  me  the  piano  which  had  been  bought  for  me, 
a  few  other  articles  of  no  great  value,  and  all  my 
aunt’s  wardrobe.  He  kept  ner  jewels,  which  were 
fine,  and  the  furniture,  for  which,  as  he  said  truly 
enough,  I  had  no  use.  Moreover,  he  allowed  me  to 
remain  in  the  cotttlge  till  Lady-day ;  though  per¬ 
haps,  as  he  could  not  live  in  two  houses  at  a  time, 
and  must  pay  the  rent  whether  I  stayed  there  or 
not,  this  was  no  such  great  favor  after  all.  God 
forgive  me,  I  fear  I  was  very  sinful  during  the  dark 
days  that  followed.  I  had  some  friends  who  did,  or 
rather  who  said  their  best,  but  there  was  one  who 
never  came  near  me,  who  gave  me  no  token  of  his 
existence,  who  had  no  kind  word  for  me,  who  let 
me  struggle  through  my  hard  trial,  and  who  never 
oflered  a  lielping  hand.  He  might  at  least  have 
written,  have  condoled  with  me  in  my  sorrow,  but 
he  did  not.  And  yet  he  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  often  at  Mr.  Norris’s  house.  Je.s8io  herself 
told  me  so.  True,  he  had  business  to  transact 
with  licr  husband  ;  but  still,  how  could  he  do  it  ? 

He  did  it,  and  he  did  more.  Mr.  Norris  was 
thrown  off  his  horse  one  morning  and  brought  home 
dead.  Jessie  became  a  widow,  and  a  poor  one,  said 
the  world.  Mr.  Norris  was  not  a  rich  man  after  all, 
and  he  left  many  debts.  I  only  went  to  sec  her 
once.  I  found  her  cold,  callous,  and  defiant,  under 
her  infliction  ;  yet  I  would  have  gone  again  if  Mr. 
Thompson  had  not  been  Mr.  Noms’s  executor.  He 
had  business  to  settle  with  the  widow,  and  I  could 
only  interfere ;  besides,  I  could  not  bear  to  sec  them 
together.  It  was  very  wrong  and  very  useless,  but 
it  was  so.  Mrs.  Gray  often  came  to  see  me.  I  can¬ 
not  say  she  comforted  me  much.  She  gave  me  a 
world  of  wearisome  advice,  and  told  me  much  that 
1  would  rather  not  have  heard.  What  was  it  to  me 
now,  that  accounts  kept  him  so  often  and  so  late 
with  Jessie  ?  They  were  both  free  ;  and  if  he 
chose  to  forgive  hey  and  marry  her,  and  if  she  chose 
to  marry  once  more  for  money,  —  I  say  it  again,  — 
what  was  it  to  me  ? 

And  yet  I  suppose  it  was  something,  after  all ; 
for  when  Mm.  Gray  left  me  one  afternoon  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  I  felt  the  loneliest  being  on  this  wide  earth. 
She  had  harped  again  on  that  hateful  string,  — 
that  Mr.  Thompson  seemed  quite  smitten  with  Mi's. 
Norris.  “  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?  ”  she 
added ;  “  he  thought  you  were  gone.  He  seemed 
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3uite  surprised  when  I  said  I  ha<l  seen  you  on  Sun- 
ay.  ‘  What,  is  she  not  gone  ?  ’  he  asked,  —  ‘  gone 
to  London  ?  ’  ‘  No,  indeed  !  What  should  she  go 
to  London  for  ?  ’  He  did  not  answer  that,  but, 
from  something  he  said,  I  saw  lie  thought  you  were 
eng.igeil  to  be  married.  ‘  I  wish  she  were,  poor 
dear !  ’  I  replied  ;  ‘  it  is  a  hard  case  to  be  so  young 
and  so  lonely.’  I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks  so  too, 
and  so  k  is  to  prevent  Mrs.  Norris  from  being  lonely 
that  he  goes  to  see  her  so  often.” 

Thus  she  rattled  on,  stabbing  me  with  every  wor<l, 
till  at  length  she  left  me  to  my  misery.  I  sat  look¬ 
ing  at  the  fire ;  it  was  bright  and  warm,  but  my 
loneliness  was  heavy  upon  me  ;  besides,  it  had  been 
snowing,  and  the  gray  sky  and  white  ganlen  and 
silent  air  had  something  both  lone  and  chill  in  them. 
Yet  1  was  not  quite  alone.  Early  in  the  winter 
I  had  taken  in  a  poor,  half-starved,  stray  dog,  and, 
though  he  was  but  a  shaggy  half-bred  cur,  I  had 
made  a  pet  of  him.  He  nad  laid  by  his  vagrant 
habits  willingly  enough,  and  he  now  lay  sleeping  on 
the  nig  at  my  feet.  Poor  Carlo!  he  heeded  not 
the  morrow,  and  thought  not  of  the  future.  Yet 
how  long  could  I  keep  him  ?  —  and  if  I  cast  him 
away,  wlio  would  have  him  ?  He  had  neither  youth 
nor  Ix-auty  to  recommend  him,  —  nothing  but  his 
old  honest  heart,  an«l  who  would  care  for  that  ? 
“  Poor  Carlo,  —  poor  old  Carlo  !  ”  I  thought ;  and, 
perhaps  because  my  heart  was  rather  full  just  then, 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  the  fate  that 
lay  btdbre  him.  I  believe  I  thought  of  something 
else  too.  I  remember  a  vision  I  saw  in  the  burning 
coals;  how  it  came  there  Heaven  knows.  I  saw 
them  both,  as  no  doubt  they  often  were,  bending 
over  accounts  which  they  read  together,  then  look¬ 
ing  up  and  exchanging  looks  and  smiles  which  no 
one  could  mistake.  I  wonder  why  I  came  back  to 
images  which  tortured  me,  —  but  it  was  so.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  Mrs.  Gray  had  been  gone,  when 
Carlo  gave  a  short  bark ;  the  gate-bell  rang ;  I  saw 
a  tall,  dark  form  pass  across  the  window,  and  my 
little  maid  o|K*ned  the  door,  saying, — 

“  Mr.  Thompson,  ma’am.” 

I  rose.  He  came  in  with  his  umbrella  as  usual, 
and  Carlo  went  up  to  him  and  wagg<*d  a  friendly 
welcome.  I  could  not  say  one  wonl.  I  was  diva<l- 
fully  agitated.  I  felt  quite  sure  he  had  come  to  tell 
me  that  he  meant  to  marry  Jessie,  and  to  ask  me  to 
go  and  stay  with  them,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  else  could  have  brought  him.  Or  perhaps, 
as  Jessie  had,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  1  was  gone, 
he  had.  on  learning  the  truth,  felt  ashamed  of  his 
long  eoldness,  and  had  come  to  make  some  sort  of 
excu.se.  He  made  none  ;  but  he  asked  how  I  was, 
took  a  chair,  looked  rather  lianl  at  me,  anil  without 
waiting  for  my  answer,  feared  I  was  not  very  well. 

“  O,  I  .am  not  ill,  you  know,”  I  replied,  a  little 
carelessly.  “  I  trust  you  are  well,  Mr.  Thom|>son.” 

He  said  he  was  very  well,  and  he  lookeil  at  the 
fire.  For  a  while  we  were  both  silent.  Isjmke  first. 
My  remark  was  scarcely  a  gracious  one. 

“  I  heard  you  were  so  much  engaged  that  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  you,”  I  said. 

I  was  vexed  with  mpelf  as  soon  as  I  had  said  it. 
He  might  think  I  was  annoyed  at  his  long  absence, 
and,  surely,  I  was  not?  But  he  took  my  implied 
reproach  very  well.  He  answered  that  he  had, 
indeed,  been  much  engaged;  but  that  everything 
was  over  now.  Mrs.  Norris,  he  added,  had  left  this 
morning.  My  heart  gave  a  great  throb ;  but  I  was 
mute. 

“  She  left  in  no  rery  contented  mood,  I  believe,” 


he  resumed.  “  The  balance  in  her  favor  was  low,  — 
lower  than  I  expected.  Mrs.  Norris  has  something 
like  a  hundred  a  year.  This  and  a  few  jewels  con¬ 
stitute  the  net  profit  she  derives  from  her  marriage. 
Unluckily,  these  speculations  cannot  be  repeated 
often  you  see.  The  capital  of  youth  and  beauty 
has  but  a  time,  —  a  brief  one ;  it  is  apt  to  wear  out, 
and  the  first  venture  ought  to  be  the  best.  Mrs. 
Norris,  not  having  found  it  so,  is  disappointed.  I 
suppose  it  is  natural ;  but  you  know  I  cannot  pity 
her  very  much.” 

I  supposed  not ;  but  how  all  that  cold,  hard  talk 
pained  me. 

“  I  have  a  fancy,”  he  resumed,  “  that  this  kind 
lady  expected  some  other  ending  to  our  accounts. 
Tins  is  not  very  flattering  to  my  vanity,  unless, 
indeed,  as  showing  my  marketable  value ;  is  it, 
now?” 

I  would  not  answer  that  miestion.  His  tone,  his 
manner,  vexed  me.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
mine. 

“  Did  such  a  rumor  reach  you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

I  could  not  deny  it.  My  face  was  in  a  flame.  I 
believe  I  stammered  something,  but  I  do  not  know 
what. 

“  Even  you  have  heard  it,”  he  said,  looking  scarce¬ 
ly  pleased  ;  “  the  world  is  very  kind.  And  you  be¬ 
lieved  it,  too !  I  had  hoped  you  knew  me  better.” 

He  seemed  quite  hurt;  but  I  offered  no  justifica¬ 
tion.  Then  he  rather  formally  asked  to  be  alloweil 
to  mention  the  business  that  brought  him.  So  it 
was  business  !  I  scorned  myself  for  my  folly,  which 
was  not  dead  yet,  and  I  bade  him  speak. 

Was  I  asleep  or  dreaming  ?  Mr.  Tliompison  spoke 
of  my  aunt,  her  love  for  me,  my  forlorn  position, 
and  expressed  the  strongest  wish  to  take  care  of 
me. 

“  But,”  he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  “  1  ean  do 
so  but  in  one  fashion,  —  as  your  husband.  Will  you 
overlook  all  those  peculiarities  in  my  temper,  which 
used  to  annoy  you,  I  fear,  and  take  what  there  is  of 
true  and  good  in  me  ?  Can  you,  will  you,  do  this  ?  ” 

He  lookeil  at  me  in  doubt.  Ah  !  this  was  one  of 
my  bitterest  moments.  He  cared  so  little  for  me, 
that  he  had  never  seen,  never  suspected,  how  much 
I  loved  him.  And  he  expected  me  to  take  him  so. 
I  clasped  my  hands  and  twisted  them  nervously;  I 
could  not  speak  at  once. 

“  And  you,  Mr.  Thompson,”  I  said  at  last,  —  “  and 
you  —  ” 

“  Well,  what  about  me  ?  Do  you  mean,  can  I, 
too,  do  this  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  can  yon  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  surely,  —  else  I  had  never  proposed  it.” 

He  half  smiled  at  the  doubt  my  qm^tion  implied, 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  he  smiled.  Both  look  and 
smile  exasperated  me. 

“  Mr.  Thompson,”  I  said  excite<lly,  “  I  have  not 
deserved  this.  Carlo,  come  here.” 

My  poor  shaggy  Carlo  came  forward,  wagging  his 
tail.  He  laid  his  head  on  my  knee  and  looked  up 
at  me  wistfully  and  fondly,  as  only  dogs  can  look 
when  they  vainly  seek  to  read  the  meaning  of  a 
human  face. 

“  He  was  an  outcast,”  I  said,  looking  at  Mr. 
Thomjison ;  “  he  was  starving ;  he  came  to  this 
door ;  I  fed  him,  and  he  wouhl  not  leave  it.  I  took 
pity  on  him,  —  I  gave  him  a  mat  to  lie  on  and  a 
crust  to  eat.  He  loves  me  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  I  am  not  quite  so  low  as  to  be  brought  to  this 
poor  beast’s  level,  —  I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

Mr.  Thompson  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
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and  uttered  a  dismayed  whistle  as  I  made  this  free 
commentary  upon  his  proposal. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said,  recovering  slowly,  “  I  can 
understand  that  you  should  not  care  lor  me,  but  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  take  it  so.” 

“  And  how  could  I  take  it  ?  ”  I  cried.  “  You  ^vc 
me  pity,  —  I  scorn  pity.  Ah,  Mr.  Thompson,  if  I 
were  not  the  poor,  forlorn  girl  I  am,  would  you  feel 
or  speak  so  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  how  rich 
girls  are  wooed  and  won  ?  If  you  cared  an  atom 
for  me,  would  you  dare  to  come  to  me  with  such 
languam  ?  ” 

“  What  language  ?  ” 

‘‘  What  did  you  mean  by  taking  care  of  me  ?  ” 

“  IVhat  I  said.  Yes,  Augusta,  I  wish  to  take  care 
of  you,  —  true,  fond,  loving  care  ;  nothing  shall 
make  me  unsay  it” 

He  spoke  warmly,  and  a  manly  glow  rose  to  his 
face ;  but  I  would  not  give  in,  and  I  said  angrily, 
that  I  did  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of. 

“  Do  let  us  drop  these  unlucky  words,”  he  en¬ 
treated  ;  “  and  do  tell  me  whether  you  will  marry 
me,  yes  or  no.  Let  it  be,  if  you  like,  that  I  want 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  I  am  much  older  than  you 
are,  you  know.” 

I  don’t  know  what  possessed  me.  I  said  “  No.” 
Oh !  how  I  would  have  liked  to  recall  the  word,  but 
it  was  spoken,  and  he  rose  with  a  clouded  and  disap¬ 
pointed  face.  He  lingered  a  little,  and  asked  to 
know  why  it  was  No  and  not  Yes?  I  said  we  could 
not  be  happy  together.  He  bowed  gravely  and  left 
me.  I  suppose  he  was  hurt,  for  he  did  not  add  a 
word.  No  assurance  of  friendship,  of  good  will,  no 
hope  that  1  would  relent  or  change  my  mind,  passed 
his  lips.  The  door  closed  upon  him.  I  heard  the 
garden  gate  fall  to,  and  I  felt  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  It 
was  over.  What  madness  had  made  me  banish 
him  ?  Every  step  took  him  away  farther  from  me, 
—  never,  —  never  again  —  should  we  meet.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  not  have  left  me  then,  if  I  could  have 
spoken  the  truth.  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  said  to  him, 
“  I  cannot  be  happy  with  you  because  I  love,  and 
you  do  not;  because  my  love  and  my  pride  would 
suffer  ail  day  long  if  I  were  your  wife ;  because  it  is 
easier  to  do  without  you  than  to  have  you  oA  these 
terms.”  If  I  could  have  said  all  this,  would  our 
meeting  have  ended  thus  ?  It  was  too  late  to  think 
of  that  now,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  suffer.  I  bur¬ 
ied  m^’  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  my  heart 
would  break. 

Poor  Carlo’s  cold  nose,  thrust  in  the  hand  which 
hung  down  by  niy  side  in  the  folds  of  my  dress, 
roused  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  was  very  red,  and  seemed  flurried. 

“  I  have  forgotten  my  umbrella,”  he  said,  a  little 
nervously. 

Yes;  there  it  was,  in  the  comer,  that  horrible 
umbrella  of  his  !  But,  instead  of  going  to  look  for 
it,  he  suddenly  came  and  sat  down  on  tne  couch  by 
me.  I  do  not  know  how  I  looked,  but  I  felt  ready 
to  die  with  shame.  He  took  my  hand  and  kiased  it. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,”  he  said  persuasively, 
“  why  should  we  not  be  happy  together  ?  I  cannot 
bear  to  give  you  up,  indeed  I  cannot.” 

1  looked  at  him  in  doubt 

“  Then  do  you  really  like  me  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Do  I  really  like  you  ?  Why,  what  else  have  I 
been  saying  all  along  ?  ” 

“  You  said  you  wanted  to  take  care  of  me.” 

“  O,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  that  —  ”  he  began 
resignedly.  But  we  did  not  go  back  to  that;  we 


went  back  to  nothing,  for  a  miserable  girl  suddenly 
became  the  happiest  of  women.  StiU  I  was  not 
quite  satisfied. 

“  You  would  not  have  come  back,  if  it  had  not  i 
been  for  that  horrible  umbrella  of  yours,”  I  said,  , 
with  a  little  jealousy. 

“  Very  true,”  he  replied  with  his  peculiar  smile ; 

“  but  I  did  come  back,  and  I  glanced  in  through  the  > 
window  first,  and  saw  you  hiding  your  face  on  that  : 
cushion,  and  Carlo  looking  at  you  as  if  he  thought  i 
it  strange  you  should  be  so  forlorn ;  and  so  I  came 
in  for  my  umbrella ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  tmth,  I  had  ' 
forgotten  it  on  purpose.”  I 

Perhaps  he  only  said  it  to  please  me ;  but  as  I  | 
looked  in  his  face  I  did  not  think  so  then ;  and, 
though  years  have  passed  over  us  both,  I  do  not 
think  so  now. 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  BEAU 
BRUMMEL. 

I.  i 

As  few  of  those  who  were  either  contemporaries 
of  the  Beau,  or  who  knew  him  intimately,  are  now  | 
alive,  while  his  name  and  peculiarities  are  still  fresh  ' 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  a  favorable  reception  may 
be  expected  for  any  well-authenticated  anecdotes 
respecting  him,  coming  from  one  who  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  who 
has  hitherto  not  given  them  publicity. 

My  anecdotes  a.ssume  no  character  of  importance ; 
they  are  merely  characteristic  of  a  very  peculiar 
man,  who  was  rather  droll  than  witty,  but  always 
amusing,  prompt,  and  happy  in  n^ly,  and  unspar¬ 
ing  in  severity  when  attacked.  The  Beau  h^  a 
small  gray  scrutinizing  eye,  which  instantly  surveyed 
and  summed  up  all  the  peculiarities  of  features, 
dress,  and  manners  of  those  who  approached  him, 
so  that  the  weak  point  was  instantly  hit  of  any  who 
accidentally  or  incautiously  transgressed,  or  who 
had  the  temerity  to  attack  him.  A  trifling  instance 
will  illustrate  this  personal  peculiarity.  ,  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  he  was  in  conversation  with  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  on  the  Place  de  Calais,  when  a  gentleman,  on 
joining  the  group,  unintentionally  struck  the  Beau’s 
favorite  little  white  terrier  with  his  foot  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  new-comer  had  very  large  feet  and 
awkwardly  made  boots.  Bruinmel,  immediately 
stooping  down,  and  scarcely  noticingj  the  offender, 
but  looking  most  contemptuously  at  his  boots,  patted 
the  little  dog  on  the  back,  ejaculating  at  the  same 
time,  “  Poor  little  thing ;  you  have  not  been  used 
to  be  trod  upon  by  such  boots  as  these.”  After  hav¬ 
ing  discharged  this  bolt,  he  turned  round  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  off,  continuing  his  caressing  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  little  animal,  who  was  with  him  so 
great  a  favorite,  that  no  greater  affront  could  be 
offered  the  Beau  than  that  which  involved  any 
slight,  either  accidental  or  otherwise,  towards  her. 
She  was  a  handsome  little  terrier,  milk-white,  but 
rather  fat  from  being  overfed,  so  that  even  at  the 
slow  pace  at  which  the  Beau  walked  round  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Calais,  for  exercise,  before  his  daily  repast 
at  seven,  the  poor  little  thing  could  with  difficulty 
keep  up  with  him. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  Beau’s  care  of  his 
little  favorite,  poor  Vic  finalK'  encountered  the  fate 
of  all  pets  of  this  class.  Bruinmel,  calling  on  a 
friend,  earnestly  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  at 
the  Hotel  Bourbon,  stating  as  his  reason,  that  poor 
Vic  was  so  alarmingly  ill  that  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  house,  but  that  he  had  left  her  in  the  care  of 
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Fran9oi8  (his  valet)  and  Doctor  Jonvillc,  go  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  her  would  be 
done.  After  takin<j  his  usual  walk,  he  repaired  to 
the  Bourbon,  and  dined  with  his  friend ;  the  repast 
was  scarcely  over,  when  Francois  entered  with  a 
very  melancholy  and  funereal  sort  of  visage,  and 
pronounced  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone,  “  Monsieur, 
e’est  font  fini”;  upon  which  Bruminel  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  repaired  to  the  window,  and  wept 
for  several  inmutes  like  a  child. 

Tliis  is  the  man  who  has  been  represented  as 
being  totally  devoid  of  feeling,  merely  liecause  on 
many  occasions,  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  when 
fortune  smiled  upon  him,  he  act^  his  part  con¬ 
formably  to  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
rather  than  agreeably  to  the  one  which  nature  hail 
iven  him.  lie  could  neither  have  said  nor  have 
one  the  numerous  “  good  things  ”  which  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him,  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  feel¬ 
ings:  his  object  was  to  produce  effect;  he  had  a 
particular  character  to  support,  and  in  this  respect 
be  eminently  succeedeil,  for  he  attained  a  position 
in  life,  and  kept  it  for  a  number  of  years,  which  is 
rarely  reached  bv  persons  of  bis  rank;  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  zenith  of  bis  prosperity,  noblemen  of 
distinction  not  only  sought  his  acquaintance,  but 
were  actually  gratified  by  walking  ann  and  arm 
with  him  up  and  down  St  James’s  Street  It  is 
also  well  known  that  he  was  intimate  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  dined  fmjuently  with  him  Imth  at 
Carlton  House  in  London,  and  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  with  the  Prince 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  request  his  Royal  Highness,  after 
dinner  at  Carlton  Ilouse,  to  ring  the  bell  for  wine, 
when  the  Prince,  complying  with  the  first  request, 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  never  spoke  to  him  after¬ 
wards. 

On  this  point  I  questioned  the  Beau,  and  he 
assured  me  the  statement  was  totally  devoid  of 
foundation  in  truth.  “  From  your  knowledge  of  me,” 
said  he,  “  can  you  possibly  suppose  that  I,  who  knew 
the  Regent’s  susceptibility  as  well  as,  if  not  better, 
than  any  man  breathing,  could  have  been  guilty  of 
so  gross  a  want  of  tact  ?  No ;  it  is  not  true.  I 
knew  the  Regent  too  well  to  have  been  guilty  of  so 
gross  a  folly.” 

I  could  never  ascertain  from  him  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  separation ;  there  are,  however, 
several  reasons  current;  one  which  I  heard  from 
pretty  good  authority  is,  that  the  Beau  wrote  some 
verses  about  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in 
which  he  styled  the  Prince  Big  Ben,  and  the  lady 
Benbina ;  these  lines  were,  moreover,  somewhat  sai> 
castic,  and  being  shown  to  the  Prince  by  some  en¬ 
emy  of  Brummel’s,  produced  that  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  which  led  to  the  rupture. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  arose  dui^ 
ing  the  several  years  in  which  a  friendly  intercourse 
existed  between  the  Beau  and  myself,  which  led  me 
to  infer  he  was  not  so  deficient  in  good  feeling  as  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case.  I  cite 
one  instance  among  many,  leaving  the  estimate  of 
its  worth  to  the  decision  of  the  impartial.  Some 
few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Calais,  Brummel  con¬ 
tracted  a  liaison  with  a  young  French  girl,  who 
shortly  became  the  victim  of  a  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaint,  which  ultimately  destroyed  her.  She  was 
tong  ill.  During  the  whole  peri^  of  her  illness,  the 
Beau  not  only  supplied  her  with  ail  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  used  constantly  to  send  the  half  of  his 
dinner  to  her. 


If  he  hail  kept  a  regular  cuisine  in  his  establish-  j 
ment,  and  been  in  affluent  circumstances,  there  | 
would  have  lieen  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  ' 
act ;  but  as  the  Beau’s  means  were  very  limited  at 
this  time,  and  his  daily  dinner  was  sent  to  him  from  1 
Des-sein’s  .it  five  francs  jier  diem,  just  sufficient  for  | 
one  apjietite,  the  abandonment  of  the  half  of  it  may,  ; 

I  suggest,  be  fairly  considered  one  of  those  sacri¬ 
fices,  although  trifling  in  appc.arance,  which  entitles 
the  person  who  makes  it  to  some  credit  for  goo<l 
and  kindly  feeling.  During  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Beau’s  residence  at  Calais,  he  was  comparatively 
well  off,  a  noble  duke  having  allowed  him  two  bun-  1 
dred  (lounds  a  year  so  long  as  he  liveil ;  on  one  i  I 
oecasion  he  received  one  thousand  pounds  through  \ 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Morcon,  from  some  uiikqown  1 
friend ;  and  on  another  he  gained  a  prize  in  the 
French  lottery  to  the  amount  of  about,  as  far  as  I  | 
can  recollect,  three  thousand  francs,  which  at  the  i 
time  was  very  acceptable,  and  caused  him  consider-  •  j 
able  satisfaction.  He  told  me,  on  the  occasion  of  1 1 
this  good  fortune,  he  had  just  finished  his  toilet  pre-  j  I 
paratory  to  taking  his  daily  walk,  wlien  Francois  '  j 
entered  the  room,  announcing:  “Monsieur  a  gagn4  ■  j 
line  terne  ” ;  which  communication  was  agreeably  '  1 
confirmed  by  the  almost  immediate  presence  of  one  |  J 
of  the  functionaries  from  the  lottery-office  with  a  i  I 
wheelbarrow  containing  several  sacks  of  five-franc  | 
pieces.  'Tliis,  I  believe,  was  the  only  success  of  this  ■ 
description  the  Beau  ever  had,  although  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  risking  weekly  a  five-franc  piece  in 
some  one  of  the  lotteries  then  in  existence.  ; 

Previous  to  Bruramel’s  leaving  Calais  for  Caen, 
to  take  possession  of  his  consulship,  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  by  no  means  flourishing ;  he  had  long  f 
lost  the  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  noble  donor  of  it,  and  I 
believe  he  had  brought  very  little  with  him  on  leav¬ 
ing  England  in  1816.  He  told  me  he  once  won  in 
one  year  the  large  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  by 
play  at  Wattier’s  and  at  Newmarket;  all  of  which 
disappeai'cd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  acquired  ;  in 
fact,  at  tl^  stakes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  an 
income  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  required  rath-  \ 
cr  than  that  simple  sum.  To  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  j 
in  it,  which  he  picked  up  one  morning  in  1813  in 
the  streets  on  leaving  VVattier’s,  he  attributed  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  to  the  subsequent  loss  of  this  little  coin, 
all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  This  coin  he  kept  ' 
in  his  waistcoiit  pocket,  and  as  long  as  he  retained 
possession  of  it,  fortune  smiled ;  but  on  the  ve^  day 
this  precious  talisman  was  found  wanting,  his  bad  | 
luck  set  in,  and  with  Such  continuous  and  unremit-  I 
ting  rigor,  that  he  soon  found  himself  totally  with-  j 
out  funds.  He  told  me  he  advertised  in  several  j 
pmiers  with  a  view  of  recovering  his  talisman,  and  j 
offered  five  pounds  reward,  but  without  success.  j 
Mr.  Raikes,  in  his  Diary,  states  that  the  Beau  mere-  ! 
ly  picked  up  a  plain  sixpence,  and  bored  a  hole  in  I 
it  himself;  but  I  always  understooil  from  the  Beau 
that  the  coin  he  found  haii  a  hole  in  it  already 
made ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  circumstance,  he  con-  i 
sidered  it  lucky.  From  this  slight  anecdote,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Beau  was  superstitious ;  and 
from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  should  say  he  was  very 
much  so. 

He  mentioned  to  me  that  the  play  at  Wattier’s 
in  those  days  was  so  high  that  he  once  witnessed  the 

Honorable  Mr.  W - go  double  or  quits  for  thirty- 

two  thousand  pounds  ;  which  he  lost.  No  pack  of 
cards  was  ever  played  with  twice,  and  when  a  hand 
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was  over,  the  cards  were  thrown  on  the  floor ;  con¬ 
sequently,  when  play  ceased  In  the  morning,  the 
players,  to  use  the  Beau’s  own  expression,  were 
nearly  knee-deep  in  cards.  Wattier’s  was  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  at  the  comer  of  Bolton  Street.  The  club 
took  its  name  from  Wattier,  who  was  a  chef  de 
cuisine  of  the  first  order.  Although  the  Beau  played 
at  whist,  and  played  a  good  rubber,  he  did  not  gen¬ 
erally  play  high  at  that  game  (although  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  hare  once  won  a  large  stake  at  White’s  at 
one  sitting),  his  gambling  having  been  mostly  at 
Wattier’s  at  the  game  of  macao,  and  at  Newmarket. 
At  Calais,  he  occasionally  played  at  whist  in  private 
houses  at  moderate  stakes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
game.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence 
m  Calais,  he  associated  with  scarcely  any  of  either 
the  English  or  French  families  ;  but  during  several 
rears  prior  to  his  departure  to  his  ennsulate  at  Caen, 
iie  associated  with  one  or  two  English  residents, 
and  joined  in  conversation  generally  with  the 
groups  of  loungers  on  the  Place,  before  repairing 
to  the  ramparts  for  his  daily  walk. 

He  was  fond  of  good  living,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  —  In  truth,  I  never  met  with  a  man  who 
better  appreciateil,  or  did  more  justice  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Champagne  and  Bordeaux  were 
his  two  favorite  wini's.  When  he  dined  alone,  one 
bottle  of  good  Bonleaux,  nut  of  the  premier  cru,  was 
his  allowance.  When  I  dined  with  him  (ele-a-tete, 
which  was  often  the  ea.se,  we  generally  commenced 
with  either  a  bottle  of  Sauterne,  Chateau  Grillle,  or 
Champagne  at  dinner,  and  concluded  with  one  or 
two  bottles  of  Mouton,  of  which  wine  he  possessed 
a  quantity  of  excellent  quality  ;  some  cafe’  noir,  and 
a  pelit  verre  of  O.  D.  V.  finished  the  repast.  When 
he  dined  out,  he  never  objected  to  any  amount  of 
first-rate  Bordeaux  after  dinner,  altlioiigh  I  never 
saw  him  more  than  in  high  spirits ;  and  when  under 
the  inspiring  influences  of  good  cheer  and  first-rate 
liquid,  he  was  always  most  agreeable  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  relating  numerous  anecdotes  of  persons  whom 
he  had  met  in  former  days.  I  once  asked  him 
whether  he  ever  drank  port  wine  in  his  life ;  “  Not 
from  choice,”  was  his  reply ;  “  but  sometimes,  when 

I  was  staying  at  B -  Castle,  or  at  some  other 

great  house  in  the  country,  when  the  cheese  was 
introtiuced,  some  jolly  red-nosed  parson  would  say, 
‘  Would  a  glass  of  port  be  agreeable,  Mr.  Bruin- 
mel,  after  your  cheese  ?  ’  when,  of  course,  to  please 
the  old  boy,  I  was  obliged  to  drink  one.”  I  met 
him  on  the  day  after  his  having  dined  with  a  French 
friend  at  Calais,  when  he  expressed  his  extreme 
disgust  at  a  circumstance  which  had  occurreil  dur¬ 
ing  the  repast  in  reference  to  a  piece  of  boiled  beef, 
which  in  all  probability  had  been  specially  prepared 
a  CAnffiaUe  by  the  Prench  host,  with  a  view  of 
pleasing  his  English  guest;  of  this  the  Beau  partook 
twice,  whereupon  the  host,  thinking  he  had  made  a 
goo<l  hit,  riskwl  the  question  :  “  Comment  troiivex- 
vous  ce  bceuf.  Monsieur  Bruinmel  ?  ”  “  Monsieur,” 

replied  the  Beau,  “  e’est  excellent.”  When  the  host 
responded,  “  M.iis  cependant  e’etait  de  la  vache.” 
“The.  disgusting  brute!”  ejaculated  the  Beau; 
“  just  as  if  he  could  not  have  kept  that  to  himself. 
The  idea  nearly  made  me  sick.” 

On  another  occasion,  after  having  dined  with 
some  English  friends  at  the  Hotel  RignoUe,  who 
were  on  their  passage  to  Paris,  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  the  repast,  the 
wines,  &c.,  and  seemed  much  gratified  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  entertained.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  appeared  to  have  in¬ 


terfered  with  his  comfort,  as,  on  concluding  his 
account  of  the  repast  and  of  the  company,  he 
remarked  that  the  young  ladles  who  were  present, 
although  very  good-looking  and  very  charming  per¬ 
sons,  had  shown  no  consideration  at  all  for  poor 
little  Vic,  as  they  had  actually  eaten  all  the  wings 
of  the  chickens,  leaving  nothing  beyond  the  legs  for 
poor  little  Vic’s  dinner,  “  so  that,  although  I  really 
fared  well,  little  Vic  was  nearly  famished.” 

AVhen  in  England,  the  Beau  passed  some  of  his  time 
in  Leicestershire  during  the  hunting  season,  and 
occasionally  went  out  with  the  fox-hounds,  being 
mounted  by  a  friend,  of  whom  he  was  the  guest. 
He  told  me  that,  on  one  occasion  on  which  he  was 
out.  Colonel  Jolifle  (who,  it  is  well  known,  used  to 
wear  a  hat  of  peculiar  shape,  with  a  curveil  brim  of 
very  large  dimensions)  and  Ixird  Alvanley  were 
amongst  the  number  of  sportsmen,  ami  on  their  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  brook  which  none  of  the  field  seemed 
dlsjiosed  to  take,  but  rather  to  look  out  for  some 
shallow  part  which  they  might  fonl.  Lord  Alvanley 
muttered,  “  Perhaps  Colonel  Jolifle  will  oblige  us 
with  the  loan  of  his  hat,  and  punt  us  all  over.” 

At  this  time  the  Bt'aii  and  Ixird  Alvanley  were 
both  guests  at  Belvoir  Castle.  I»rd  Foley  was  also 
a  guest,  and  it  appeared  that  his  legs  were  of  such 
a  slender  description  that  they  had  become  subject 
of  notice,  and  it  so  happened  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  that  Lonl  Alvanley  sat  jiext  to  him  at 
dinner.  A  fork  accidentally  fell  from  the  table  be¬ 
tween  them,  ujwn  which  Lord  Alvanley  exclaimed, 
“  God  bless  me  1  ”  in  a  tone  of  great  alarm ;  upon 
which  all  the  guests,  who  were  alarmed  by  his  man¬ 
ner,  thinking  something  serious  really  had  occurred, 
instantly  and  anxiously  imjulred  what  had  ha[)- 
pened,  when  Lonl  Alvanley  responded  :  “0,1  was 
really  apprehensive  some  great  misfortune  might 
have  occurred,  as  a  fork  just  dropped  from  the  ta¬ 
ble  close  to  Ivonl  Foley,  and  I  teared  it  might  have 
broken  his  leg.” 

The  Beau  left  Calais  for  his  consulship  at  Caen 
in  the  year  1830,  and  I  received  my  first  letter 
triiin  him  in  Febniary,  1831,  and  as  this  epistle  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  view¬ 
ing  and  describing  whatever  he  witnt“88ed,  and, 
moreover,  gives  a  short  account  of  the  English  and 
Fnmeh  rcsiilcnts  at  Caen,  I  submit  it  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers.  It  appears  that  he  was  extremely 
well  received  by  both  the  English  and  Fnmch  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  indeed,  his  society  was  much  sought  and 
courted,  and  it  is  extnunely  to  be  regretted  that  so 
favorable  and  aus})IcIous  a  beginning  shoulil  have 
lieen  the  forerunner  of  so  melancholy  ami  dcjilora- 
ble  a  close,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  own  im¬ 
prudence  ;  as  it  Is  certain  the  consulship  and  its  pro¬ 
tection  would  not  have  lieen  taken  from  him  so  long 
as  he  lived,  had  he  not  unwisely  written  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Otlice  stating  that  it  was  a  nullity,  as  he  reallv 
had  no  duties  to  perform.  His  idea  wm>,  that  his 
disinterested  conduct  in  supplying  the  governinent 
with  this  information  would  have  bc'cn  rewarded 
by  a  superior  jiosition.  This  Is  an  adilltlonal  in¬ 
stance  to  the  many  which  experience  supplies,  that 
very  clever  men  sometimes  are  guil^  of  great  over¬ 
sights,  and  outwit  themselves.  The  unfortunate 
Beau  lost  his  consnbhip,  and  received  neither 
thanks  nor  consideration  for  his  disinterested  com¬ 
munication.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the 
Beau’s  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  there  was  a 
clamor  for  retrenchment ;  the  government  there¬ 
fore  had  no  alternative  but  to  abolish  a  consulship 
which  had  been  represented  to  be  entirely  useless. 
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On  the  lo88  of  the  consubihip  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Beau’s  Calais  creditors  availe<l  themselves 
of  their  advantage ;  the  consetjnence  of  which  was 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  But  as  this  sad  portion 
of  the  Beau’s  life  has  been  fully  and  truthfully  re¬ 
lated  by  a  writer  of  his  life,  I  refrain  from  going 
further  into  this  subject  The  following  letter  from 
him  is  dated  Caen,  February  20,  1831 ;  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  at  Montreuil,  where  I  was  then  resid¬ 
ing: 

Caen,  February  20, 1831. 

My  dear - :  Old  .1 - (though  I  believe  he 

is  younger  than  myself)  tells  me,  when  he  dined  with 
you  within  your  wretched  antiquated  ramparts  in 
his  progress  to  Piiria,  you  were  hfowintf  up  about  my 
having  neglected  to  “  vous  faire  savoir  de  mes  nou- 
vclles,”  according  to  my  promises.  You  must  have 
known  me  sufficiently  to  be  aware  I  am  not  the 
most  regular  person  in  the  world  in  attending  to 
promises,  but  malgre  my  most  inveterate  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  sit  down,  or  rather  turn  round  in  my  chair, 
to  scribble  when  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  frequently  threatened  both  you  and  my¬ 
self  with  the  mutual  penalty  of  inditing  you  some 
half  a  dozen  empty  sentences  merely  to  represent 
my  existence  in  this  life  of  troubles,  as  Mr.  Maw- 
vrorm  and  his  prototype,  Mr.  Percival,  would  ex¬ 
press  themselves. 

Here  I  am,  leading  as  opposite  a  life  as  possible 
to  that  which  I  led  during  many  peaceable  seques¬ 
tered  years  during  my  locality  at  (Jalais.  You  must 
know,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  very  popular  here, 
and  that  I  am  much  recherche,  both  with  the  Grothic 
Norman  nobleene  who  are  out,  and  daily  Invoke  the 
heavens  for  the  restoration  of  that  little  “  enfant 
trouv^,  Dlcu-<lonn,4  Henri  V.,”  and  with  the  motlern 
functionaries  of  the  place,  with  more  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  but  of  more  ba.se  pedigrees.  At  the  hour  of 
eight  every  evening,  I  have  the  entree  to  about  sev¬ 
en  of  the  principal  Dons  (who  have  all  really  mag¬ 
nificent  hotels),  of  whichever  it  may  be  the  night, 
and  I  sit  down  to  franc  long  whist  with  all  the  old 
marquises,  countesses,  and  baronesses,  who  smell 
more  of  caraw^  and  diachylon  than  of  Eau  de 
Portugal,  and  I  generally  make  a  good  or  heavy 
evening  to  the  amount  of  ten  francs. 

With  the  new  people  like  the  prefet,  maire,  &c.,  I 
eat  well,  and  in  spite  of  that,  which  of  course  you 
will  think  the  preferable  attraction,  as  it  concerns 
the  satisfactory  lining  of  my  inside,  I  find  this  socie¬ 
ty  the  most  agn'eable.  At  the  Ridoute,  a  weekly 
melange  of  all  classes,  there  is  always  smart  e'earte ; 
that  is,  for  the  provinces,  to  five  hundred  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  francs  a  side.  Tlie  women  en  socielie'  are  rare¬ 
ly  goo<l-looking,  but  those  one  meets  with  by  chance 
in  the  streets  of  the  grisette  class  arc  beautiful ; 

and  if  I  did  not  suspect - would  see  my  letter,  I 

would  tell  you  more  about  them.  The  town,  taking 
it  ensemble,  is  what  a  vulgar  traveller  would  call 
superb ;  nothing  can  be  superior  to  its  public  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  its  colleges,  hospital,  mairie,  courts  of 
justice,  &c. ;  and  the  public  walks  about  it  are  better 
than  any  I  have  seen. 

There  are,  among  many  very  respectable  English 
residents,  two  excellent  amphitryons  of  the  names 

of - ,  each  of  them  with  ample  annual  means, 

large  houses  with  gardens,  and,  what  is  better,  ad¬ 
mirable  artistes  a  la  cuisine.  Gentlemen  they  are, 
in  every  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  so 
very  amiable,  that  I  cannot  plea.se  them  more  than 
by  sending  in  the  morning  to  say  I  will  dine  with 
them ;  but  then  they  have  that  nasty  English  pro¬ 


pensity  of  drinking  till  late,  so  that  I  have  already 
sacrificed  a  hat  and  a  shoe  on  returning  home  from 
my  visit  to  their  houses. 

My  return  to  Calais  is,  from  what  I  hear,  sur  les 
cartes,  —  in  an  official  capacity,  I  mean  :  name  it  not 

in  Gath.  They  are  endeavoring  to  remove  M - 

C - .  When  you  return  there,  and  I  understand 

you  will  again  meet  with  the  old  lingering  set,  with 
that  good-nearted  fellow  Ixingdon  at  the  head,  to 
whom  I  beg  you  will  most  kindly  remember  me,  for 
he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them  of  any  merit,  pray 
write  me  word  as  to  all  that  is  going  on  there.  Be 

civil  to  M - C - ,  and  get  all  you  can  out  of 

him  K'specting  any  meditatcil  change  in  his  consular 

situation.  Be  kind  also  to - ,  when  opportunity 

may  present  itself.  She  is  a  very  ar.iiable  person 
after  all,  and  deserves  better  than  to  be  placed  by 
Providence  under  such  a  disgusting  set  of  vulgar 

Hottentots.  Remember  me  to  F - ,  and  assure 

her  that  I  am  always  hers,  as  well  as  yours,  very 
sincerely.  G.  B. 

P.  S.  —  Now,  don’t  play  with  those  wretches  at 
Calais.  Think  of  the  end  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Horace  Beckford ! 


The  Beau’s  personal  appearance,  independently 
of  his  dress,  which  was  the  perfection  of  neatness, 
was  considerably  in  his  favor ;  he  was  about  six  feet 
in  height,  wide  across  the  chest,  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  his  complexion  rather  florid,  ami  the  small 
gray,  restless,  scrutinizing  eyes  which  illumined  his 
countenance  gave  evidence  of  that  continuous 
mental  activity  which  so  much  distii^ished  him. 
No  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  manner  of  either  male 
or  female,  who  came  immediately  within  his  view, 
escaptMl  him ;  and  the  vigor  and  piquancy  of  his  re¬ 
marks  were  considerably  enhanced  by  the  peculiar 
significancy  of  the  look  which  acc*ompanied  them. 
His  nose  had  decidedly  the  appearance  of  a  “  png  ” ; 
but  when  some  allusion  to  tnis  prominent  feati»re 
was  on  one  occasion  hazarded  by  a  lady  in  niy 
presence,  he  responded :  “  I  can  assure  you,  madam, 
when  I  entered  the  Tenth  Hussars,  1  had  ,a  most 
beautiful  Roman  nose ;  but  unfortunately,  when  rid¬ 
ing  down  the  Steyn  at  Brighton,  I  was  thrown  from 
my  horse;  and  the  edge  of  my  helmet  or  shako 
coming  into  direct  collision  with  the  bridge  of  that 
feature,  partially  broke  it ;  hence  the  slight  tnm-up 
which  you  now  perceive.”  As  Captain  Gronow,  in 
his  Reminiscences,  records  this  accident  as  having 
actually  occurred,  it  is  possible  the  Beau’s  statement 
may  he  true ;  but  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  fmjuent  close  observation,  the 
“  turn-up  ”  of  this  prominent  feature  seemed  rather 
natural  than  accidental.  . 

His  dress,  which  was  invariably  neat,  was  for 
years  precisely  of  the  same  description,  —  a  long 
frock-coat,  between  a  Wellington  and  an  overcoat, 
color  brown,  with  velvet  collar  and  silk  lining ; 
trousers  dark  colored,  cut  out  in  front  to  fit  over  the . 
instep,  and  with  straps  under  the  boots,  which  were 
always  well  polished.  He  was  very  particular  on 
this  last  point ;  indeed,  it  is  recorded  of'  him  that,  in 
the  days  of  his  great  popularity,  he  was  so  tenacious 
as  to  the  polish,  that  he  alwap  travelled  with  his 
own  blacking,  so  that,  on  being  solicited  to  prolong 
his  visit  in  some  great  mansion  in  the  country,  he 
replied :  “  I  must  first  consult  Bruno  as  to  my  stock  of 
blacking,  before  I  can  give  you  an  answer.”  Pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  character  were  not  only  tolerated  in 
the  Beau,  but  received  as  excellent  jokes,  —  a  cir- 
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I  cuinstance  which  affords  no  inconsiderable  argu- 
I  mciit  in  favor  of  that  ability  to  conciliate,  please, 

I  and  amuse  which  he  so  eminently  possessed. 

[  His  neckcloth  was  of  white  cambric,  of  large  di- 
!  mensions,  wound  twice  round  his  neck,  brought  down 
!  capaciously  in  front,  and  fastened  by  a  small  gold 
]>in.  This  peculiar  tie  was  designated  in  those  days 
as  the  “  waterfall-tie."  The  neckcloth  itself  was  a 
large,  square  piece  of  cambric,  out  of  which  twenty 
or  more  ties  for  the  dandies  of  the  present  day  might 
easily  be  made.  I  now  arrive  at  the  most  important, 
and  certainly  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Beau’s 
dress,  and  one  on  the  selection  of  which  he  bestowed 
much  tliougbt  and  consideration,  —  his  waistcoat. 
This  was  generally  very  striking,  being  of  velvet,  of 
some  conspicuous  color,  and  covered  with  flowers, 
workeil  either  in  silk,  silver,  or  gold;  indeed,  this 
was  the  only  showy  part  of.  the  Beau’s  attii'e.  His 
hat  was  of  tiie  fashion  of  former  days ;  large,  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  tlic  bottom,  with  a  large,  upturned 
rim ;  under  it  was  a  well-arrangeil  wig,  of  a  brown, 
color,  slightly  approaching  to  red,  to  keep  his  whis¬ 
kers  in  countenance.  Ills  teeth  were  small,  his  chin 
rather  prominent.  Wlien  out  walking,  he  alwaj's 
carried  a  very  neat  cane  with  a  gold  or  silver  head. 
His  Indoor  dress  in  the  morning  was  rather  conspic¬ 
uous,  the  dressing-gown  lieing  of  thick  silk  covered 
with  handsomely-worked  flowers,  with  slippers  to 
correspond  ;  and  as  the  wig  was  not  on  duty  till  he 
had  completed  his  toilet  for  his  daily  walk,  a  hand¬ 
some  velvet  cap,  with  a  gold  tassel  at  its  top,  occu¬ 
pied  its  place,  so  that  the  Beau,  in  his  morning's 
costume,  had  somewhat  the  apiiearance  of  a  ma)]^I- 
clan  or  astrologer.  Ills  mornings  were  employed  in 
reading  newspapers  and  French  novels,  and  in  mix¬ 
ing  his  snuff,  which  he  kept  in  jars  in  his  cellar ;  his 
favorite  mixture  was  Martinique  and  Bollngero. 
The  operation  of  blending  his  snuffs  I  have  often 
seen  him  perform  on  a  large  piece  of  parchment 
with  an  ivory  spoon.  Although  he  had  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  handsome  and  valuable  snufl-txixes,  the  one 
which  he  habitually  carried  was  a  large  ordinary 
one  of  “  papier-mache.” 

The  sitting-room  in  which  he  passed  many  years 
of  his  life  at  Leleux’s,  the  librarian  in  the  Rue  Roy- 
ale,  Calais,  was  remarkably  well  arranged,  the  type 
of  his  former  room  in  London,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Although  there  were  no  paintings  of  much 
value,  there  were  several  small  handsome  book  and 
other  cases  of  Japan  and  manpieterie,  on  the  tops 
of  which  were  placed  various  curious  specimens  of 
china  and  snuff-boxes,  all  of  which  eventually  dis¬ 
appeared  to  meet  some  pre.«sing  emergency.  I 
never  could  learn  precisely  what  became  of  them, 
but  I  rather  fancy  they  encountered  tile  usual  fate 
which  objects  of  this  character  meet  with  when 
they  fall  wliliin  the  remorseless  grasp  of  some  cor¬ 
morant  of  a  creditor,  who  depreciates  before  he 
seizes,  so  that  that  which  was  purchased  at  great 
cost,  goes  finally  for  the  smallest  trifte. 

If  the  Beau’s  life  offers  no  positive  lessons  of  In¬ 
struction,  it  exhibits  many  iiiqiortant  negative  ones; 
indeed.  It  may  be  sometimes  (julte  as  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  to  ascertain  why  one  man  failed,  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  another  has  succeeded;  to  be  made  early 
acciualnted  with  that  which  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  because  it  is  Injurious,  is  salutary  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  as  It  is  much  more  easy  to  avoid  what  Is 
bad,  than  to  pursue  and  Imitate,  that  which  is  good 
and  praiseworthy,  a  negative  lesson  of  this  character 
is  not  without  value;  it  is  readily  learned  and 
adopted,  because  it  requires  no  exertion,  and  is 


compatible  with  the  greatest  Indolence ;  whereas,  to 
emulate  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  exemplary 
and  distinguished,  requires  the  exercise  of  consider¬ 
able  energy,  determination,  and  virtue. 

From  the  Beau’s  life,  much  instruction  of  this 
valuable  description  may  be  derived,  tor  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  upon 
the  great  stage  of  social  life ;  and,  although  I  admit 
there  is  comparatively  little  which  suggests  itself  as 
worthy  of  imitation, —  little  of  a  positive  character, 
—  there  is  much  which  may  be  received  in  the 
shape  of  warning.  Tlie  Beau,  however,  possessed 
many  good  qualities,  but  those,  unfortunately,  proved 
his  bane,  and  were  the  precursors  of  his  downfall. 
He  excelled  to  an  eminent  degree  in  the  art  of 
making  himself  agreeable  to  others,  so  that  his  so¬ 
ciety  was  considered  an  acquisition,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  leave  his  own  sphere,  and  to  embark  in 
one  which  eventually  proved  his  ruin.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career  at  Eton,  where  he  was  edu¬ 
cated,  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  amongst  his 
school-fellows,  and  formed  those  connecrions  which 
were  subsequently  of  so  much  apparent  service  to 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  social  career. 

The  advantages  of  public-school  education,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  valuable  connections  there  formed, 
experience  teaches  us  have  been  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated,  for  boys  do  not  meet  so  frequently  in  atter- 
life  as  is  generally  supposed ;  neither  do  those,  as  a 
rule,  who  were  very  great  friends  at  school,  continue 
to  be  friends  in  after-life,  if  their  social  portions  are 
different.  But  that  considerable  social  advantages 
are  derivable  from  public-school  education  cannot 
be  denied.  In  Bruinmel’s  case,  the  connections 
which  he  formed  at  Eton  were  kept  up  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  special  reasons,  chiefly  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  character,  and  not  on  general  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  having  en¬ 
tered  a  fashionable  cavalry  regiment,  and  being 
quartered  at  Brighton,  and  having  by  some  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstance  become  acquainted  with  the 
Regent,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  of  his 
former  schoolfellows,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
rank,  readily  occurred  ;  and  as  he  still  possessed  the 
“  magic  art  ’’  to  please,  his  society  was  sought,  so 
that  in  his  case,  as  far  as  advantages  of  that  character 
can  be  appreciated,  his  having  been  educated  at 
Eton  proved  of  value  to  him ;  but  respice  Jinem  ;  in 
consequence  of  this  association  with  men  of  rank, 
and  of  expensive  and  dissipated  habits,  he  became 
immersed  in  those  habits  of  vice  and  extravagance 
which  soon  swallowed  up  his  small  means,  and  leil 
to  certain  acts  which  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
country.  He  inherited  from  his  father  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  had  he  fortunately 
conformed  to  circumstances,  and  kept  within  that 
sphere  in  which  his  birth  and  fortune  ought  to  have 
induced  him  to  confine  himself,  he  might  have  passed 
a  very  agreeable  and  happy  life  without  the  sacrifice 
of  imlependence,  and  have  escaped  all  the  pain  and 
humiliation  which  he  subsequently  underwent  before 
the  great  anticlimax  of  his  imprisonment  and  death 
at  Caen. 

He  was  confined  In  a  common  jail ;  herding  in  a 
small,  comfortless  room  with  other  debtors,  whereby 
he  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  suffering  and  priva¬ 
tion  most  trying  to  any  man,  but  especially  so  to  one 
who  had  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  who 
was,  if  possible,  over-scrupulous  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  comfort  and  cleanliness.  He  was  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  month  of  May,  1835,  at  the  suit  of 
M.  Leveux,  a  banker  at  Calais,  to  whom  he  was 
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iniU‘bte<l  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  francs. 
M.  Ia:vciix  had  formerly  Imen  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Beau’s,  but  at  List.  iH-coniino  tired  of  his  repeated 
unfalfilled  promises  to  pay,  carried  out  tliis  extreme 
measure. 

Tlie  Beau  wa.s  arrested  with  all  those  external 
ceremonies  which  usually  ntUmd  an  operation  of 
‘his  character  in  France,  so  that  the  fiict  of  his  inis- 
brtune  wiis  immediately  promulgated  amon;r9t  his 
friends  and  other  residents  at  Caen ;  and  although 
there  w;is  a  dispo-sition  to  relieve  him  from  his  ein- 
bariMpsing  position,  the  sum  rerjiiired  for  this  pur- 
jKxe  w;is  far  too  large  to  be  obtained  from  the  vol- 
untiry  contributions  of  his  comparatively  new  friends 
anilac(}uaintances.  The  captwe  was  taken  complete¬ 
ly  ly  surjtrise,  and  complained  bitterly  of  M.  lajveux 
having  given  him  no  intimation  of  his  intentions. 

Ai  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  Beau  fell  this 
humliation  sevendy,  especially  as  felons  as  well  as 
debkrs  were  eontiued  in  this  prison.  The  hard¬ 
ships  which  he  at  first  underwent  were,  however,  to 
a  greit  extent  modified  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  his  friends,  and  he  experienced  no  lack  of  the 
necesstries  of  life.  After  nearly  three  months’  in- 
carcerAion,  he  wa®  liberated  by  the  generous  inter¬ 
position  of  his  former  friends  in  England,  who  con- 
tributedsuflicient  to  pay  olf  Monsieur  Leveux  ;  and 
I  bellevt  also  a  further  sum  was  sidiscrila'd  to  secure 
to  him  asm.all  annuity,  so  as  to  rescue  him  from  ab¬ 
solute  want;  he,  however,  only  survived  the  great 
niisfortuiu  of  impri.soninent  five  years.  Previous  to 
his  Incareiratlon,  he  had  expcrienceil  one  or  two  se¬ 
vere  attaels  of  Illness,  approaching  to  paralysis.  On 
leaving  priion,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters, 
and  as  he  lined  at  a  table  d’hote  most  days,  was 
still  an  objett  of  curiosity  to  tourists  and  others  who 
chanced  to  pis.s  a  few  days  at  Caen. 

But  it  ww  evident  to  all  who  had  previously 
known  the  pmr  Beau  that  he  was  much  altereil ; 
indeed,  sympoms  of  his  intellect  being  impaired 
had  already  tecome  visible ;  finally,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  arringed  by  his  friends  that  he  should  be 
transferred  to  i  h'jspital,  called  Le  Bon  Sauveur, 
superintended  b;  nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  where 
every  attention  vas  sliown  him  during  the  last  few 
niontlis  which  priceded  his  decease  ;  his  mind  was  so 
far  gone  that  he  vas  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
various  acts  of  kndness  which  were  extended  to 
him,  although  it  wis  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Sisters  that  he  vas  very  iloclle  and  easy  of  inaii- 
agenient ;  he  cnlei-el  the  Bon  Sauveur  in  the  year 
1838,  ami  died  in  1840.  Agreeably  to  niy  own 
feelings,  I  cannot  coivlude  this  slight  sketch  of  some 
portions  of  the  old  Blau’s  life,  without  doing  justice 
to  the  many  good  ([lalitles  which  I  know  he  jkjs- 
sessed  ;  I  passed  many  igrceable  days  with  him,  the 
recollection  of  which  ^su8^;itates  all  the  friendly 
feelings  which  I  forniefv  entertained  for  him.  I 
alw.ays  found  him  truth\d,  generous,  and  sincere. 
Ills  ccurage  was  umnies'ionable,  and  his  spirit  of 
that  decided  and  marked  diaracter  ivhich  Induced 
him  instantly  to  resmit  tIuTslightest  indignity  which 
was  iiiUmtionally  olfered  tobiui.  As  a  companion, 
his  qualities  were  of  the  hipest  order ;  he  wius  al¬ 
ways  cheerful,  amusing,  and  full  of  anecdote,  and 
there  was  a  natural  exuberait-c  of  joyousnoss  and 
fun  almut  him,  which  m.-ule  hi^„clety  at  all  times 
agreeable. 

In  conelasion,  I  introiluce  tot.he  notice  of  my 
readers  a  letter  which  I  receivci^from  the  Beau 
from  Caen,  dati;d  February  19, 183\  inasmuch  as  it 
is  written  in  his  usu.al  gay  and  anim^.J  style. 


Caax,  February  19,  1832. 

My  deak - :  Your  letter  has  been  long  staring 

me  in  the  face  like  an  injured  ghost,  but  till  the 
present  instant  I  have  not  mustered  up  sufficient 
resolution  to  answer  it,  and  even  now  I  should  per¬ 
haps  have  neglected  its  pale  reproaching  looks,  had 
not  I  met  with  an  accident  (young  devil  that  I  ami 
in  jumping  out  of  a  citadine  lu.st  night,  by  the  which 
juvenile  freak  I  have  sevendy  sprained  my  right 
knee,  and  if  it  may  be  any  retributive  satisfaction 
to  you,  it  is  so  much  swelled  that  it  will  confine  me 
chez  moi  two  or  three  days.  'Tliis  annoys  me,  and 
puts  me  out  of  temper,  for  it  is  the  very  meridian 
of  our  gay  season  here,  and  so  you  must  not  expect 
to  be  amused  by  anything  I  may  write  to  you.  I 
wish  to  heaven  F - ,  with  her  constitutional  pro¬ 

priety  and  invariable  indulgent  kindness  to  me,  was 
at  my  elbow  to  rub  the  afflicted  part  with  the  cam- 
phorateil  stuff  my  Sangrado  has  onlered.  I  would 
have  written  to  you  liefore  the  expiration  of  last 
siiminer,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was  continually 
gadding  about  to  different  places  in  the  environs, 
and  from  time  to  time  I  protracted  all  episolatory 
ilebts  and  dutitrs.  Since  the  short  days  of  autumn 
and  winter  have  regenerated  society  here,  and  the 
truffles  and  the  whist,  I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
been,  but  from  my  Idleness  and  dissipation  I  have 
unconsciously  limited  my  writing  to  passports  and 
to  bilLs  of  three  months.  What  a  perfect  reverse  of 
the  tran(|uil,  innocent  life  I  leil  during  so  many  years 
at  Calais,  is  that  by  which  I  have  been  led  away  at 
this  place !  Nothing  but  feasting,  play,  and  dan¬ 
cing  ;  to  be  sure  I  do  nut  meddle  but  in  a  moderate 
way  with  the  second  amusement ;  and  the  “  dear 
civatures  ”  most  amiably  disiiense  with  my  entering 
Into  the  latter  public  attention.  Two  or  three 
places  to  go  to  every  evening,  and  all  consisting 
of  the  very  best  society;  it  is  indeed  principally 
formed  of  the  ancienne  Normnnde  noblexxe  resident 
hei'e  in  their  old  staring  hotels,  all  Carllsts  or  Henry 
V.  to  the  backlxme ;  but  as  I  never  interfere  with 
|)olItIcal  ])rlnclples  or  alisunlltles,  I  manage  to  live 
on  the  same  familiar  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
modern  priilet  and  with  the  fallen  jieer. 

I  think  L - n  has  done  right  in  marrying  Made¬ 
moiselle  O - r ;  he  could  never  e.xjiect  anything 

iM'tter,  and  the  quiet  conjugal  state  may  prolong  lus 
life  a  few  years  more,  if  she  remains  with  him  so 

long.  I  had  .a  letter  yesterdav  from  B - e  R  ■  d, 

retn/die  with  regrets  and  civil  expressions  at  the 
altered  condition  of  Calais  —  from  which  jilace  he 
wrote  —  since  my  dcfiarture  ;  nolioily  scarcely  to 
speak  to,  noboily  to  dine  with.  He  says,  however, 
he  stood  godfather  the  day  previous  to  a  last-bom 

of  M - ’s,  eighteen  at  the  siiliseijuent  repast, — raw, 

sanguinary  beefi  and  barbarous  cabbage  !  He  does 
not  mention  the  coiwieen^  so  I  |)resunic  he  is  ashamed 

of  them ;  he  adds  that  E - y,  the  second  female 

olfspring  from  this  veritable  qarenne  de  lapitu,  is 

about  to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  F - 1  (who  the 

devil  is  he  V),  who  is  allowed  only  £  100  a  year  by 
his  father,  and  tlmt  if  he  iiiames  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  he  will  forfeit  that.  Nothing  like  settling  in 
malrimonlal  life. 

I  see  by  the  pajiers  that  M - k  has  been  bitten 

in  endeavoring  to  bite  a  (Jerinan  baron ;  damages 

against  the  said  M - k,  whom  the  journal  styles 

«  Mr.  M - k,  £  200,  —  a  picture-ileali  ig  trans¬ 

action  of  the  lowest  description. 

Rememlier  me  aflectionately  to  F - ;  and  if 

you  go  on  maiming. the  |KX>r  snipes,  and,  as  usual, 
tuck  yourself  up  after  dinner  for  the  rest  of  the 
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evening  in  your  arm-chair,  to  redeem  by  snoring 
those  physical  forces  exhausted  by  the  day’s  exer¬ 
cise,  enjoin  her  to  write  to  me  diffusively  and  ex¬ 
plicitly,  and  pande  I  will  answer  her.  —  ’  truly 
yours,  G.  B. 

Have  you  read  the  Cocon  f  Channing !  And 
Le  Due,  and  Le  Page,  and  La  Princesse,  and  Le 
Sovs-officier.  Walter  Scott’s  Boh  of  Paris  is 
wretched,  —  Cooper’s  Bravo  of  Venice  worse. 


DEMI-MONDE  LITERATURE. 

A  NEW  journal  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  which  is  understood  to  represent 
the  views,  ideas,  and  interests  of  the  frailer,  though 
more  powerful  portion  of  the  ladies  of  that  city. 
This  valuable  paper  comes  out  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  thus  acting  upon  the  reader  as  the  discourse  of 
a  favorite  divine  acts  upon  her  more  reputable  sis¬ 
ters,  and  giving  a  sort  of  pleasant  tone  to  her  mind 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  is  printed  on  a  single 
sheet,  of  a  charming  rose-pink  hue,  and  may  oe 
purchased  for  the  modest  sum  —  the  only  modest 
feature  it  possesses  —  of  two-pence  halfpenny. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  contributors  seem  to  be 
ladies,  —  Turlurette,  Marie,  Cora,  and  the  rest. 
We  are  promised  the  disclosure  of  some  singular 
mysteries,  “  toujours,  bien  entendu,  du  cdtd  feini- 
nin,”  —  a  reservation  which  naturally  rather  en¬ 
hances  than  decreases  the  attractions  of  the  pink 
sheet.  This  promise,  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  singular  mysteries  are  still 
kept  profoundly  dark  in  the  recesses  of  Turlurette’s 
boram,  and,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  Tur¬ 
lurette’s  fashion  of  life,  one  may  suspect  that  she 
has  as  little  story  to  tell  as  the  needy  knife-grinder. 
The  “  soiled  dove  ”  has,  as  a  rule,  a  singularly  small 
collection  of  views  or  ideas.  A  journal  professing 
to  represent  them  would  be  rather  like  the  famous 
chapter  on  the  Snakes  of  Norway.  They  have  no 
ideas.  Plucking  well-feathered  young  pigeons,  and 
surpassing  their  rivals  in  riot  and  extravagance,  are 
the  two  processes  which  exhaust  their  simple  views. 
Four  pages  of  pointless  jests,  witless  little  anecdotes, 
senseless  little  songs,  and  little  bits  of  gossip  about 
the  play,  are  perhaps  as  faithful  a  representation  of 
th»  minds  of  these  fascinating  creatures  as  one 
could  desire.  The  pink  sheet  is  the  result  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  mirror  to  the  understandings  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  fair.  The  Aspasia  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  of 
other  cities  too,  has  her  amusing  quedities  exactly 
reflected  in  the  truly  brilliant  and  delicate  wit  of 
her  literary  organ.  For  instance :  “  One  day  at 

the  Casino  Cadet  a  fine  lady  with  whom  Ij - was 

dancing  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  gloves  on. 
‘  It  does  n’t  matter,’  he  replied.  ‘  I  ’ll  wash  my 
hands  after  the  quadrille.’  ”  Or  the  picture  of 
married  bliss :  “  My  dear,  you  arc  yawning.” 
“  Very  likely,  husband  and  wife  only  counting  as 
one,  when  I ’m  by  myself  I ’m  bored.”  .... 

The  idea  of  a  registry  of  this  kind  of  all  the 
spiteful  things  which  women  of  loose  morals  find  to 
say  of  one  another,  is  so  exceedingly  happy,  that 
one  wonders  why  some  of  the  enterprising  young 
members  of  the  fashionable  world,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  have  never  taken  it  up.  They  certainly  man¬ 
age  these  things  better  in  France.  Imagine  the 
pleasure  which  would  be  given  to  the  horse-taming 
heroines  of  the  Row,  if  they  could  awake  every 
Sunday  morning,  with  the  proud  knowledge,  that 
their  ofti/er  Jicla  of  the  week  were  being  diffused 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town,  on  pink 


paper.  Macaulay  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the  fact, 
that  words  spoken  in  the  Senate  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  are  read  in  Edinburgh  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reach  the  remotest  Highlands  bpr  night.  If  the  Pa-  | 
risian  notion  is  borrowed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  | 
elegant  jests  or  pungent  sarcasms  vented  by  Anony-  I 
ma  in  her  box  at  the  Opera,  on  Saturday  night,  I 
should  not  be  eagerly  read  at  the  Sunday  breakfast  i 
in  London,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  luora-  ' 
ing  and  afternoon  services  in  tlie  country.  Indeed,  | 
we  don’t  see  why  some  .sort  of  international  arrange-  j 
ment  should  not  be  made.  Everything  in  these  j 
days  has  its  international  aspect,  from  dog-shows, 
downwards ;  and  an  o^an,  which  containeil  all  the 
fine  things  which  had  been  done  and  said  in  the 
Quartier  Breda  on  the  one  side,  and  in  Pimlico  on 
the  other,  would  perhaps  do  as  much  to  cement  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  as  the  traiquil 
emulation  in  manufactures,  and  the  peaceful  riralry 
of  the  iron-cla<ls.  As  yet,  the  French  ladies  have 
scarcely  got  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English.  One  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  pink  sheet,  writing  under  the  curiously 
compounded  title  of  Aepasie  Dea  Maria,  forvards  a 
little  story,  which  we  venture  to  reproduce  with  lit¬ 
tle  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  a  respectahe  Eng¬ 
lish  family.  An  hotel  at  Nice  is  the  scene  of  the 
myth :  — 

An  English  family  had  been  living  taere  for 
some  time. 

Two  daughters,  a  father  and  a  mother. 

This  family,  which  is  noble  and  rich,  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  attending  the  balb  of  the  Pra'eet. 

One  of  the  blonde  young  ladies  met  a  roung  man 
there  on  three  occasions. 

One  evening  the  family  came  down  t<  dinner. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  is  missing. 

The  mother,  who  has  just  left  her,  sipposes  that 
she  ’ll  be  down  directly. 

One  hour  passes  ....  two  ....  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

Excitement  of  the  father  and  motter . 

All  is  in  a  revolution  at  the  hotel . 

The  next  day  they  learn  that  the  young  lady  was 
seen  with  a  young  gentleman. 

The  day  after  that  the  parents  (Ct  the  following 
letter. 

The  “jeune  lady”  would  appea"  to  have  written 
to  them  in  two  languages,  for  th;  letter  is  printed 
by  the  Aspasian  contributor  thus:  — 

“  Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

“  Un  petit  Fraufais  m’avait  pnmis  son  nom.  Je  I’ai 
suivi.  II  m’a  trorapde  et  m’a  laisee  kl’Hotel  de  Genes. 

II  dtait  marie'  et  suis  retenue  jour  la  somme  de  seize 
livres.  Envoyez-moi  cettc  sornnc  et  votre  pardon. 

“  Votre  respectueuse  file,  Miss  Maht.” 

The  result  was  that  the  faher  at  once  forw.anled 
the  sixteen  pounds,  and  ^nt  poor  “Miss  Mary” 
home.  “  Qui  disait  done,”  concludes  Aspasie  Dea 
Maria,  “  que  les  Anglais  n’dtaient  point  fanlaisis- 
tesf”  So  very  differen' from  the  French  in  this 
respect,  of  course. 

Not  the  least  remai^abls  thing  about  the  con¬ 
tributors  is  their  candr  as  to  the  secrets  of  their 
craft.  The  share  wheh  poudre  de  riz  has  in  their 
comeliness  is  a  stanting  joke.  Anna,  for  instance, 
gets  very  cross  because  Juliette  insists  upon  going 
at  full  gallop  in  ^he  Bois,  which  makes  all  the 
owder  come  of-  “  Tiens,  void  la  boite,”  says 
uliette,  •itnrnectetely  passing  the  box  to  her  in  a 
1  friendly  way.  Their  passion  for  money  is  as  little 
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concealed  as  the  artificial  source  of  their  charms. 
Nathalie  honestly  assures  us  that  Regnier’s  verses 
are  fully  as  true  m  >866  as  they  were  in  1731:  — 

“  Que  par  de  jolu  vers,  par  une  cliansonnette, 

Uu  amant  trouve  gritce  aupr6s  d'nne  coquette, 

Je  le  crois  bieii ; 

Mais  que  cent  pistoles  en  prose 

Ne  fassent  mlcux  la  nieme  chose, 

Je  n’en  crois  rien." 

In  a  rather  amusing  series  of  papers,  —  the  only 
thng,  indeed,  worth  reading  in  these  pink  sheets, 
— entitled  a  “Voyage,”  not  round  the  world,  but 
round  the  demi-monde,  the  authoress  exhibits  the 
uglness  of  the  country  through  which  she  is  taking 
us  with  an  effect  to  which  the  sternest  moralist  could 
not  approach.  The  lying,  affectation,  greediness, 
and  utter  rascality  of  the  women,  and  the  folly  and 
infatuation  of  their  dufies,  are  depicted  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  our  guide  that 
this  sordid  trickery  is  in  any  way  either  wonderful 
or  objectionable.  The  picture  of  the  actress  “en 
disponibilitd  ”  is  marked  by  an  exceeding  frankness. 
Most  of  the  leading  characters,  it  would  seem,  make 
a  pretence  of  following  the  drama.  As  soon  as  she 
has  left  the  Conservatoire,  say  at  eighteen,  the  lady 
is  taken  by  her  mother  to  travel.  On  this  journey 
she  signs  several  engagements,  —  at  Vienna  with  a 
field-marshal,  retired  from  service,  who  consoles  him¬ 
self  for  the  wounds  of  war  by  cultivating  the  arts  ; 
“  k  Berlin,  avec  un  principicule  allemand,  qui  lui 
donne  un  traitement  de  ministre,  et  auquel  elle  rend 
de  mauvais  tralteinents ;  k  Hambourg,  avec  un  ban- 
c|uier  artiste,  qui  lui  donne  un  apcr9u  du  libre 
echange.”  Then  she  arrives  at  St.  Petersbui^,  with 
the  fixed  idea  of  becoming  a  princess,  while  the 
fixed  idea  of  her  mother  is  to  “  avenge  the  French 
army.”  “  The  first  attains  her  end  sometimes,  the 
latter  invariably.”  . 

All  this  time  the  dramatic  art,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lot  of  plays  in  paper  covers,  remains  buried  in  an 
old  bandbox.  The  result  of  the  tour  is  that  the 
actress  finds  henelf  without  her  memory,  her  voice, 
or  her  theatrical  knowledge,  “  mais  elle  a  gagne  une 
position  financikre  avouable.”  With  this  capital 
she  sets  up  business  in  Paris.  She  speaks  Russian, 
smokes  cigarettes,  calls  her  coachman  moujick, 
covers  herself  with  furs,  and  devours  caviare  at 
every  meal.  Arms  are  quartered  on  the  panels  of 
her  coach,  and  she  calls  herself  Baroness  or  Countess, 
or  anything  else  she  chooses.  Her  excellent  mother 
passes  for  aunt  or  coinjianion  nominally,  and  in 
reality  manages  the  house  and  eonducts  all  affairs 
with  the  pawnbroker.  She  has  her  reception  days, 
like  her  neighbors,  and  counts  all  sorts  of  rich  and 
titled  foreigners  among  her  visitors.  At  the  play 
she  always  has  one  of  those  dark  big  boxes  known 
as  baignoires,  “  being  very  well  aware  that  one  is 
never  s<)  much  remarked  as  when  one  tries  to  escape 
observation.”  Whether  she  means  all  this  to  be 
a  kind  of  student’s  manual  or  handbook  of  etiquette 
for  young  ladies,  or  a  piece  of  descriptive  natural 
history  for  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Probably  it  is  the  former.  Any¬ 
thing  like  a  scoffing  treatnent  of  a  subject  so 
momentous  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  would  be 
as  fatal  as  an  attack  upon  cast  and  bigotry  in  the 
columns  of  a  religious  newspaper. 

One  lady  contributes  a  little  ^ory  to  the  effect 
that,  finding  herself  in  the  room  of  a  male  friend, 
and  it  being  one  of  her  few  principles  never  to  neg¬ 
lect  any  cnance  of  rummaging  an  open  drawer, 
especially  if  it  were  marked  Tombeau  des  souvenirs, 


she  came  upon  various  letters  of  dismissal  from  his 
former  acauaintances.  Perhaps  one  of  them  will 
suffice  for  English  readers :  — 

“  My  dear - :  You  don’t  deserve  either  my 

love  or  my  regrets,  and  I ’m  going  to  forget  you  in 
a  ball  this  very  evening;  but  as  my  hair  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  me.  Ever  yours, 
Martha.  —  P.  S.  You  ’ll  find  the  curls  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  drawer,  close  to  the  rice-j)owder.” 

At  all  events,  nobody  can  accuse  our  delightful 
female  contemporary  of  making  vice  at  all  attractive. 
The  soiled  dove  is  transfi.xed  by  quill  pens  taken 
from  its  own  bosom. 
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A  LAXCASHIKB  TRADITION. 

Ashton-under-Lynk,  or,  as  it  appears  in  an¬ 
cient  chronicles,  “  Ashton-sub-Lvna,”  is  a  market 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tame,  Lancashire, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Manchester.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  thriving.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted,  by  its  situation,  both  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  and  manufacture.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  populous  neighboiliood,  has  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal,  and  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  England. 

In  the  “good  old  times” — that  far-off  period 
which  so  many  people  talk  and  read  about  with 
pleasure,  btit  to  which  so  few,  if  any,  would  like  to 
return  —  Ashton  was  the  seat  of  the  Ashton,  or 
Assheton  family.  A  Sir  John  Assheton,  in  the  fifth 
ear  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  became  possessed  of  the 
lanor  of  Assheton  on  payment  of  one  penny  an¬ 
nually.  This  worthy  knight  is  said  to  have  built  the 
old  church,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
seats  for  the  common  people.  AVith  a  gallantry 
which  adds  fresh  lustre  to  his  spurs,  the  number  of 
these  seats  being  limited,  they  were  given  exclusively 
to  the  women,  —  the  tenants’  wives  and  daughters. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Ralph, 
who  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  the 
Black  Knight.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  cere¬ 
mony  observed  at  Ashton  on  Easter  Monday,  of 
“  Riding  the  Black  Lad  ”  simply  commemorates  the 
popular  odium  in  which  Sir  Ralph  was  held ;  this 
custom  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  “  Guy 
Fawkes  ”  proceeding  of  November  the  5tli. 

Sir  Ralph  was  feared  and  hated  by  his  tenantry. 
He  was  permitted,  by  royal  letters  patent,  to  exe¬ 
cute  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  he  misused  his  trust. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  forms  of  taxation, 
originating  in  the  feudal  age,  but  perpetuated  long 
afterwanls,  was  the  custom  of  heriotship.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fine  for  dying.  A  cer¬ 
tain  claim  could  be,  and  was,  made  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  on  the  property  of  the  deceased  tenant, 
and  it  fell  with  great  severity  on  widows  in  hum¬ 
ble  circumstances.  Death  laid  low  the  bread-win¬ 
ner,  and  the  landlonl  stepped  in  to  take  away  best 
part  of  the  scanty  store  the  dead  man  might  have 
scraped  together. 

Tliere  was,  so  says  tradition,  a  poor  widow  near 
Ashton.  Her  husband  had  held  his  little  farm  un¬ 
der  Sir  Ralph  Ashton,  one  of  the  most  rap.acious 
and  cruel  of  men.  The  character  borne  by  Sir 

ah  was  worthy  of  the  old  doggerel  which  set 
public  opinion  with  regard  tohim,  — 

“  O  Jesn !  for  thy  mercy’s  sake, 

And  for  thy  bitter  passion. 

Save  us  from'  the  axe  of  the  Tower, 

And  from  Sir  Ralph  of  Asbtou !  " 
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lie  spered  neither  age  nor  sex ;  he  had  no  pity  for 
the  sick  or  the  dying ;  he  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan:  wherever  his  shadow  fell, 
trouble  came;  wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  weep¬ 
ing  and  wailing  were  not  far  off.  When  Sir  Ilal|m 
heard  that  his  tenant  was  dead,  he  sent  an  impera¬ 
tive  order,  commanding  that  the  heriot  should  be 
paid  without  delay.  Now  the  widow  bad  nothing 
with  which  she  could  satisfy  his  claim  except  one 
cow,  and  the  cow  was  the  chief  sustenance  of  her 
family.  The  widow  had  four  children  to  feed, — 
one  of  them  an  infant  not  many  weeks  old,  the  eld¬ 
est  an  idiot  boy,  harmless,  but  useless,  strong  and 
active,  and  about  fourteen  years  old.  This  poor 
lad,  tenderly  beloved  of  his  mother,  was  to  her 
more  trouble  than  all  tlic  rest,  —  not  that  he  would 
willingly  have  pained  her,  but  his  strange,  wild 
ways  perplexed  her,  and  she  feared,  whenever  he 
was  out  of  her  sight,  that  he  would  come  to  hanii. 

It  was  a  sad  scene  which  the  widow’s  home  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  Christmas  morning  of  1484.  Sharp, 
cold  weather,  —  weather  unusually  severe,  the  coun¬ 
try  for  miles  around  covered  with  snow ;  the  rivers 
and  streams  bound  in  icy  fetters  ;  the  bleak  wind 
sweeping  and  moaning  through  tlie  forest  and  over 
the  waste,  as  if  it  were  chanting  a  Lenten  dirge 
rather  than  singing  a  Yule  carol.  Cold  outside  the 
miserable  home  of  the  poor  widow,  and  colder 
within,  she  and  her  children  had  taken  a  little  milk 
and  eaten  a  little  porridge,  and  they  sat  huddled 
together  over  a  few  red  emMrs  on  the  hearth.  'The 
idiot  boy  was  nnging  sofUy  to  himself,  and  winking 
his  homy  eyes  at  the  fire ;  the  other  children  were 
all  unwittingly  making  their  sorrowful  mother  still 
sadder.  “  Was  it  not  Christmas  ?  then  why  not 
have  holly  like  they  did  last  year, —  eh,  motlier  ? 
Why  not  have  a  Christmas  fire,  —  we  Aouhi  like 
Christmas  fire,  mother?  And  how  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  father  comes  home,  and  shall  we  have  Christ¬ 
mas  fire  to-day,  and  see  the  holly,  and  sing  as  we 
sang  last  Yule-tide?”  The  cow  lowed  from  her 
crib,  separated  only  from  the  family  by  a  slight  par¬ 
tition,  and  the  sound  the  poor  beast  made  only 
served  to  deepen  the  misery  of  its  poor  mistress. 
The  Black  Knight  of  Ashton  claimed  the  cow  for 
his  heriot,  and  if  he  took  her  there  was  only  death 
for  them. 

Suddenly  the  door,  which  had  been  closed,  was 
flung  open,  and  Sir  Ralph  Ashton  looked  in,  —  a 
tall,  squarely  built  man,  with  sinewy  limbs,  and  a. 
great  quantity  of  dark  hair  on  head,  and  lips,  and 
cheeks,  and  chin.  His  eyes  glowed  like  fire,  and 
there  was  a  scowl  on  his  face  that  betokened  a  storm. 

Harsh,  hard,  fierce,  and  cmel  were  his  words. 
He  had  himself  come  to  claim  his  own,  and  he 
would  have  it ;  the  heriot  was  his,  the  cow  was  his, 
none  should  deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Mercy !  it 
was  not  in  his  bond.  I.ainicncy,  delay!  nothing 
was  said  of  either  in  his  feudal  charter.  Charity, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  feast  they  kept  that  day ! 
Sir  Ralph  laughed  his  own  harsh  laugh,  and  said  he 
had  no  time  for  fooling.  So  a  couple  of  follows  who 
had  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  drove  out  the  poor 
beast  from  the  shed,  and  tW  knight,  with  a  threat 
of  expelling  the  family  from  their  miserable  hut, 
turned  to  depart.  It  was  the  idiot  who  stopped 
him, — 

“  Beest  thou  our  liege  lord  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  fool ;  what  hast  thy  pert  tongue  to  say  to 
that  ?  ” 

“  The  liege  lord  will  die,  mother,  —  will  he  die  ?  ” 

“  Hush,  boy,  hush  I  ”  smd  the  widow. 


“  Nay,  let  the  brat  speak  out.  What  of  it,  boy, — 
what  if  I  should  die  ?  ”  , 

“  Then  thy  liege  lord  will  claim  heriot.” 

“  And  who  may  he  be  ?  ”  i 

“  Old  Homie,  —  Beelsebub  !  ”  | 

“  And  what  heriot  should  I  pay  to  him  ?  ”  roared  | 
the  knight,  half  angry,  half  amused.  ' 

“  Thy’  soul.”  I 

“  And  thy  Ixxly  shall  smart  for  it,  imbecile  !  ”  i 
“  Oh,  ha’  pity,  ha’  pity,  —  the  lad ’s  daft  !  ”  and  the  1 
widow  threw  herself  before  the  knight,  who  roughly 
spurned  her  with  his  foot.  j 

“  Enough  of  this.  All  of  you  shall  suffer  for  this, 
'fliere,  no  whimpering.”  He  strode  away  across  the 
snow,  and  never  once  looked  back. 

«««*»« 

Tliere  were  strange  doings  that  night  at  Ashton 
Hall.  It  w:is  rough  weather,  —  snowing  hanl  and 
freezing  hanl ;  but  the  company  was  still  numerous, 
for,  when  the  lord  of  Ashton  dispensed  his  good 
cheer,  woe  to  those  tenants  who  slighted  his  hospi¬ 
tality  !  A  huge  fire  was  kindled  on  the  broad 
hearth,  but  it  gave  forth  no  bright  and  cheerful 
light ;  it  sputtered,  and  could  not  be  made  to  blaze, 
l^e  air  was  damp  and  chilly  ;  the  wassail  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  flavor,  and  the  Christmas  plants 
looked  shrivelled  on  the  walls.  The  guests  spoke 
in  low  whispers,  and  affected  the  fire  rather  than 
engage  in  any  merry-making  sports ;  the  ninstrels, 
in  their  little  oaken  gallery,  rubbed  tlieir  benumbed  | 
hands,  and  felt  oppressed.  There  was  gooil  cheer ;  | 

there  were  mummers  in  quaint  devices  of  all  sorts,  | 
hobby-horses,  and  what  not ;  but  there  was  no  I 
mirth.  I 

About  six  in  the  afternoon.  Sir  Ralph  came  into 
the  hall,  and  glanced  angrily  round  upon  his  guests, 
and  his  indignation  broke  out  in  a  storm  of  reproach. 
Was  his  boun^'  to  be  churKshly  received  by  his 
own  hinds  ?  md  John  the  Slater,  and  Roger  the  i 
Miller,  and  Jack  the  Woodman,  and  Hobbe  o’  the  ; 
Leghes,  come  there  to  a  feast  or  a  funeral  ?  Were  I 
blind  man’s  buff,  hot  cockles,  and  bob-apple  too  j 
poor  sport  for  these  gentry  ?  Was  not  the  Christ-  | 
mas  pie  large  enough  or  good  enough  for  their  tastes  ?  | 

By  his  halidome,  it  shoqld  go  h^  but  he  wonid  | 
teach  them  better  manners.  : 

While  the  angry  knight  was  thus  addressing  his  I 
guests,  —  guests  who  stood  appalled  before  him,  —  i 
one  of  the  mummers,  a  little  fellow,  clad  in  black,  | 
with  a  mask  having  horns,  and,  besides,  a  long  tail 
with  a  fluke  to  it,  cautiously  crept  out  of  the  group, 
and  stealing  unpereeived  behind  the  angry  host, 
seized  him  by  his  cloak,  and  trippeil  him  on  the 
floor.  Sir  Ralph  had  never  in  his  whole  life  been 
so  humiliated.  Every  face  about  him  turned  white 
at  the  spectacle.  He  regained  his  foet  in  an  instant,  i 
and  catching  up  a  stout  oaken  cudgel,  dealt  about  | 
him  with  no  weak  hand.  The  guests  flew  lx;forc 
him  in  dismay,  and  were  chased  round  and  round  I 
the  hall  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Some  foil,  some  I 
escaped  into  the  open  air;  but  the  black  mummer  j 
neither  fell  nor  fled.  He  was,  or  rather  seemed  to  j 
be,  everywhere  at  once.  He  was  safely  in  a  comer 
one  moment,  and  Sir  Ralph  was  making  sure  of  him, 
when  out  and  away  was  he,  dexterously  diving  and 
running  between  the  knight’s  legs,  perhaps  upsetting 
him,  perhaps,  for  an  instant,  leaping  on  his  back,  — 
here,  there,  everywhere,  making  the  hall  ring  with 
his  shrill  laughter. 

At  last,  no  moie  than  a  dozen  of  the  guests  re¬ 
mained,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  badly 
hurt,  and  lay  groaning  on  the  floor.  Sir  Ralph 
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paused  to  take  breath,  and  look  about  him.  Tliere, 
m  the  music  gallery,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
front,  sat  the  black  mummer,  swaying  his  body  to 
and  fro,  and  laughing  as  if  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
drollest  affair  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

“  Pull  down  the  rogue,”  called  out  Sir  Ralph. 
“  Guard  the  stair.  Some  of  you  seize  him.  By  the 
i  Rood,  he  shall  pay  for  his  sport!”  The  figure 
’  leaped  from  the  gallery,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  knight.  Sir  Ralph  riused  his  cudgel,  and  aimed 
a  stout  blow,  but  the  knave  avoided  it.  Again  Sir 
R.ilph  Struve  to  strike,  with  the  same  result.  Then, 
I  in  a  shrill  voice,  heard  distinctly  over  the  hall,  the 
I  black  figure  cried, — 

“The  heriot!  the  heriot!  Sir  Ralph,  I  came  to 
"  tell  thee  thy  liege  lord  would  take  his  heriot  at 
Easter.”  And,  with  these  words  and  a  diabolical 
I  laugh,  the  figure  vanished. 

Sir  Ralph  hastily  quitted  the  hall.  He  was 
[  troubled.  Hurriedly  he  sent  for  his  priest.  What 
passed  between  them  is  unknown.  Next  morning 
.  the  widow’s  cow  was  returned  to  her ;  in  the  course 
Ij  of  the  day  assistance  was  sent  to  her  from  Sir 
Ralph’s  almonry.  He  bec^e  charitable.  He  was 
ij  attentive  to  his  religious  duties.  He  forbade  any 
allusion  to  what  hail  occurred  on  Christmas  night ; 
!  but,  as  the  year  advanced,  he  was  noticed  to  change 
in  other  respects:  he  became  weak,  the  rigorous 
'  fast  of  Lent  told  on  him,  and  at  Blaster  he  died. 

I  Such  is  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Black  Knight 
I  of  Ashton.  It  is  related  by  various  authorities  with 
different  embellishments,  and  its  explanation  is 
sometimes  supernatural,  and  occasionally  the  re¬ 
verse.  Who  was  the  strange  visitor,  —  the  black 
mummer,  with  his  quaint  antics  and  dreadful  mes- 
j  sage  ?  The  B' vil  One,  say  some ;  a  “  Boggart,”  full 
of  mischief,  say  others;  only  a  few  incline  to  the 
opinion  which  to  us  appears  the  most  probable, 
,|  namely,  that  the  mummer  was  no  other  than  the 
'  idiot  boy,  —  witless  enough,  but  not  so  “  daft  ”  as  to 
:  be  incapable  of  the  concoction  and  execution  of  an 
I.  ingenious  trick,  —  mad  enough,  doubtless,  but  with 
I  “  method  in  his  madness.” 


TOUCHING  TIGERS. 

Thk  native  ground  of  the  tiger  has  been  greatly 
I '  too  much  restricted.  Some  writers  have  confined  it 
'I  to  India  alone;  others,  to  India  and  the  Malayan 
ij  peninsula;  but  the  animal  extends  into  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Eastern  Russia,  to  the  confines  of  Si¬ 
beria,  where  it  is  as  formidable  and  as  much  dread¬ 
ed  as  in  the  Soonderbuns  of  Bengal.  The  strangest 
feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  beast  is  that  it  is 
unknown  in  China,  in  those  very  latitudes  which  arc 
in  India  most  favorable  to  its  development.  Hong- 
i  Kong,  for  instance,  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  the 
Soonilerbuns,  but  the  tiger  is  quite  unknown  there 
,  or  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  Atkinson  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  our  most  recent  authority  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  animal  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Si¬ 
beria.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  its  size,  strength, 
or  ferocity  is  at  all  diminished  by  the  coldness  of 
that  climate. 

Tiger  countries  are  so  varied,  that  the  tiger  can¬ 
not  be  strictly  described  as  limited  to  any  particular 
form  of  country.  It  wanders  much,  taking  long 
journeys  by  night,  swims  wide  rivers  or  salt-water 
creeks,  lurks  in  dense  thickets  or  heavy  grass  or 
forest  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  man,  but  ram¬ 
bles  freely  over  the  open  inlands  thinly  inhabited. 
It  ascends  wooded  mountains  up  to  seven  or  eight 
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thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  western 
parts  of  India,  bereft  almost  of  vegetation,  finds 
a  stronghold  in  tlie  numerous  deep  ravines  which 
cut  the  surface  of  the  arid  plains. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  tiger  in  his  natural 
state  was  made  in  a  country  which  has  only  of  late 
years  become  known  to  Biuropeans.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  our  countrymen  towanls  extirpating 
this  animal  in  the  jungles  of  the  Turraie,  and  the 
Morung,  and  other  parts  of  India,  wide  regions  still 
exist  within  and  on  the  confines  of  the  southwest 
frontier  of  Bengal  where  the  shot  of  the  sportsman 
has  seldom  if  ever  broken  the  silence  of  the  droary 
woods. 

Along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Kolehkn,  in  K4- 
onjur  and  Mohurbunj,  where  the  Kocl  and  the  By- 
turnee  wind  ripples  through  the  shades  of  far  extend¬ 
ing  forests,  where  the  poor  Ho,  or  Suntal,  in  his 
wretched  clearing,  rears  his  solitary  hovel,  and  shares 
with  the  Sdmbur  and  the  wild  pig  the  scanty  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  little  field,  there  the  tiger,  insteaa  of 
lurking  in  the  jungle,  marches  boldly  forth  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  seizes  the  bullock  at  the  plough, 
or  the  poor  husbandman’s  half-naked  daughter, 
while  filling  her  pitcher  at  the  lonely  potd.  It 
comes  with  the  gathering  dusk  to  the  ill-fastened 
bovel  door,  breaks  down  the  fence  in  which  the 
starving  kine  have  been  immured,  slab’s  in  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  little  herd  on 
which  the  owner  relied  for  his  subsistence,  and  often 
thus  succeeds  in  driving  away  the  settler. 

But  even  in  these  wild  solitudes  man  sometimes 
maintains  his  supremacy  over  the  beast  of  the  field. 
The  Ho,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  by  more  civ¬ 
ilized  neighbors,  the  Kole,  trained  from  boyhood  to 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  is  generally  an  adroit 
archer,  and  many  individuals  among  his  tribe  are 
singularly  intrepid  men.  He  has  need  to  be  so, 
who,  leaving  the  safety  and  comparative  comforts  of 
a  large  village,  with  no  weapons  but  bow  and 
arrows  and  a  light  battle-axe,  and  no  companions 
but  wife  and  children,  sallies  forth  into  the  wiile 
forests,  where  man  never  trod  before,  and  founds 
there  a  new  settlement.  Sometimes  two  or  tliree 
able-bodied  persons  of  his  “  keeley,”  or  clan,  will 
assist  him  in  felling  and  clearing  an  acre  or  two, 
and  once  or  twice  ne  may  revisit  his  native  town 
to  purchase  seed  and  poultry  and  cattle.  But  with 
these  exceptions  the  new  settler  and  his  little  fam¬ 
ily  live  and  labor  in  solitude,  and  must  by  their 
unmded  efforts  strive  for  mastery  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest. 

Many  years  ago — so  many,  that  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  of  some  places  concerned,  have  passed 
from  my  memory  — official  duties  led  me  to  a  small 
village  in  Rengrapeer,  one  of  the  remotest  and 
wildest  divisions  of  that  wild  country  the  Kolehin, 
on  the  southwest  frondcr.  The  hamlet  consisted 
of  some  five  or  six  cotUves  in  a  cleared  space  of 
as  many  acres,  surrounded  by  forest.  A  brook, 
whence  the  women  of  the  village  procured  water, 
ran  by  the  bottom  of  a  slope,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  houses;  and  (a  usual  feature  in 
Eole  villages)  a  few  large  slabs  of  slaty  rock  fixed 
in  the  ground  marked  where  “  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep.”  Near  one  of  those  I  observe*! 
a  pole  erected,  on  which  grinned  the  skull  of  a 
tiger,  with  the  bones  of  one  of  its  arms  dismembered 
half-way  up.  I  turned  to  the  villagers  near  me  for 
an  explanation,  and  heard  this: 

The  daughter  of  the  Moonda,  or  head  man  of  the 
place,  was  afiianced,  in  the  rude  native  fashion,  to 
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one  of  the  young  men  of  the  village,  and  their  nup¬ 
tials  were  to  come  off  in  a  few  days.  One  evening 
the  girl  with  some  of  her  female  companions  went, 
as  was  their  daily  wont,  to  the  brook  already  men¬ 
tioned,  to  bathe  and  fetch  water  for  the  household. 

They  had  been  absent  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  startling  voice  of  a  tiwr,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  women,  suddenly  broke  the  silence 
of  the  hour,  and  before  the  roused  villagers  could 
snatch  their  anus,  the  girls  came  flying  back  with 
horror  in  their  faces,  and  in  a  few  words  announced 
the  dreadful  fact  that  a  tiger  had  carried  oil'  one  of 
their  party.  It  was  the  Moonda’s  daughter.  Her 
stout-hearted  kinsmen  rushed,  but  with  hopeless 
hearts,  to  the  rescue.  Foremost  amon^  these  was 
her  intended  husband,  and  close  by  his  side  his 
sworn  brother,  allieil  to  him  by  a  ceremony,  common 
amongst  this  |>eople,  of  tasting  each  other’s  blood, 
and  swearing  to  stand  by  each  other  in  after  life, 
come  weal,  come  woe.  While  the  rest  were  follow¬ 
ing  with  skill  and  caution  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
monster  and  his  prey,  these  two,  dashing  on  through 
the  dense  jungle,  soon  came  upon  the  object  of  their 
search.  In  a  small  open  space  (which  I  afterwards 
visited)  the  tiger  was  crouched  over  the  <lead  Ixxly 
of  the  girl,  which  it  had  alicady  begun  to  devour, 
.'rhe  approach  of  the  hunters  roused  him,  and  he 
stood  over  the  carcass,  growling  defiance  at  the  two 
men. 

In  a  moment  an  arrow  from  the  bereaved  lover’s 
bow  pierceil  the  tiger’s  chest.  It  struck  deep  and 
true,  but  not  so  as  (in  sporting  phrase)  to  stop  the 
dreadful  beast,  who,  from  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
paces,  came  down,  with  his  peculiar  whirlwind 
rush,  on  his  assailant.  The  young  man  had  just 
time  to  draw  his  “  kappec,”  or  battle-axe,  from  his 
girdle,  when  the  tiger  seized  him  b^'  the  left  wrist. 
The  man,  leaning  well  back  to  gam  room  for  the 
swing  of  the  axe,  drove  it  with  all  the  collected 
strength  of  rage  and  de.spair  into  the  tiger’s  fore¬ 
arm,  severing  the  massive  bone,  and  leaving  the 
blade  buried  in  the  muscles.  Next  moment  his 
head  was  crushed  within  the  monster’s  jaws,  and 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  the  tiger,  tamed 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  turned  round  and  began  to 
limp  away.  All  oc-curred  so  rapidly,  that  the  sur¬ 
viving  comrade  had  not  shot  a  shaft,  but  now,  mad¬ 
dened,  he  run  to  the  retreating  brute,  and  sent 
arrow  after  arrow  up  to  the  feather  into  its  side  and 
neck  until  it  rolled  over,  dying,  within  a  few  yanls 
of  the  ill-fated  young  couple.  The  tiger  still 
breathed  as  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  They 
struck  off  its  head,  dissevered  the  muscle  by  which 
the  left  Ibrearni  still  adhered  to  the  shoulder,  and 
with  these  spoils,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  poor 
victims  borne  on  litters,  returned,  a  melancholy 
procession,  to  the  village.  The  above  minute  de¬ 
tails  I  had  from  the  chief  actor  himself,  a  stalwart 
young  fellow.  The  event  had  occurred  not  more 
than  a  month  or  five  weeks  before,  and  the  sun-dried 
strips  of  flesh  still  adhered  to  the  ghastly  trophy  on 
the  pole.  I  wished  to  have  brought  the  bones  away, 
but  they  gave  some  comfort  to  the  poor  old  Moon¬ 
da’s  heart.  They  reminded  him  that  his  daughter 
had  not  died  unavenged,  and  I  left  them  there. 

Another  instance  that  became  known  to  me  of 
heroism  among  the  Kdles,  is  of  a  more  homely  sort. 
In  another  part  of  Rengrapeer,  a  clearing  was  made 
in  the  forest  by  an  old  man,  his  wife,  her  sister,  and 
a  grown-up  daughter.  No  other  human  being  lived 
wfthin  miles  of  their  solitary  hut,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  had  to  go  frequently,  and  always  alone, 


to  a  distant  village  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  His 
first  season’s  ploughing  was  stoppeil  by  a  tiger  kill- 
ing  one  of  the  only  pair  of  bullocks  he  (lossi'ssed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  other  to  buy  rice  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Before  the  next  rains,  he 
managed  to  procure  another  pair  of  oxen,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  recommenced  the  tillage  of  his  little  clear¬ 
ing.  But  his  unwelcome  neighbor  again  ix)bbed  him 
of  a  bullock,  and  once  more  put  an  end  to  his  opera¬ 
tions.  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  with  singular 
hardihood  the  old  man  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
his  enemy  or  die  of  him.  'riie  bullock  lay  dead 
within  a  lew  paces  of  a  patch  of  grass  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  clearing  and  the  forest ;  and  the 
man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
tiger,  knew  well  that  in  this  grass  the  boast  would 
lie  until  the  cool  of  evening  summoned  him  to  sup 
upon  the  carcass.  lie  proceeded  without  further 
ado  into  the  house,  armed  his  household,  the  three 
women  aforesaid,  with  a  bamboo  each,  placed  them 
in  line  along  the  edge  of  the  grass,  posted  himself 
by  a  circuitous  route  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cover  where  it  skirted  the  jungle,  and,  having  given 
some  preconcerted  signal  to  his  auxiliaries,  waited, 
bow  in  hand  and  arrow  on  string,  for  his  dangerous 
enemy.  The  three  women,  notliing  daunted,  began 
beating  the  ground  in  a  business-like  manner.  They 
shrieked  and  yelled,  and  advanced  steadily  into  the 
cover;  it  was  not  extensive;  belbre  long  the  tiger 
came  sneaking  out  towards  the  man,  who,  well  con¬ 
cealed  Ixihind  a  tree,  let  him  pass  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clear  broadside  view,  and  then  let  fly  an  arrow  into 
the  centre  of  his  neck.  Fortune  favored  the  bold, 
and  the  brute  fell  de.ad. 

So  little  did  the  veteran  think  of  this  exploit,  that 
I  should  probably  Imve  heaiil  nothing  about  it,  had 
he  not  come  to  my  office  attcniled  by  his  family  and 
the  mankee,  or  head  of  his  ciifle,  with  the  tiger’s 
skin,  to  claim  the  reward  (ten  ruiM-es  a  head)  given 
by  government  for  the  ilestruction  of  this  animal ;  a 
reward  which,  shabby  as  it  is,  was  not  to  be  despised 
by  the  poor  settler.  He  was  a  short,  wiry  man,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  dogged,  deter¬ 
mined  look,  and  spoke  of  killing  the  tiger  and 
making  his  old  wife  and  sister-in-law  beat  him  up, 
in  such  a  niatter-of-fact  way  that  we  were  all  in 
shouts  of  laughter,  though  filled  with  adinir.ition  for 
the  stout  old  boy  and  his  hard-favored  amazons. 

There  was  great  luck  in  such  an  easy  conquest, 
but  it  is  not,  even  within  my  own  knowledge,  a 
solitary  instance  of  so  large  an  animal  being  killed 
at  once  by  so  apparently  inadequate  a  weapon.  A 
very  big  tiger  was  once  brought  into  head-quarter 
station  of  the  Kole  country  —  Chyba.sa —  which  had 
been  killed  with  one  shot  by  a  mere  stripling,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  who  seemed  much 
more  engaged  in  admiring  the  flowers  in  front  of 
my  house,  than  interested  in  the  recital  of  his  prow¬ 
ess,  made  to  me  by  his  comrades  and  the  head  man 
of  the  village. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  tiger-shooting  excur¬ 
sions,  either  on  foot  or  on  elephants,  know  full  well 
how  many  shots  the  brute  sometimes  takes.  And 
such  instances  of  quick  work  as  the  two  aliove  cited 
m^  surprise  the  most  experienced  sportsman. 

I  have  already  observed  that  where  population  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  tiger  loses  much  of  his  skulk¬ 
ing,  hiding  disposition,  and  attacks  his  prey  in  the 
open.  In  1837,  or  ’38,  a  lad  herding  cattle  in  the 
village  lands  of  Koorsee,  near  Cha'ibasa,  was  pur¬ 
sued  over  a  meadow,  and  through  the  herd,  and  was 
killed  by  a  tiger,  who  had  begun  to  eat  him  when 
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scared  away  by  the  villagers.  I  saw  the  body ;  it 
I  lay  iu  the  midst  of  an  open  6eld,  at  least  two  hun- 
I  dred  yards  from  any  cover.  It  was  disembowelled, 

'  and  with  the  chest  tom  open  ;  but  the  face  was  as 
'  tliat  of  one  who  lies  in  a  pleasant  sleep. 

I  The  enormous  forearm  of  the  tiger  has  often  at- 
'  tracted  atftmtion.  We  have  seen  a  cat  pat  a  dead 
i  mouse,  or  the  face  of  a  dog  which  was  teasing  her, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  a  tremendous  blow 
a  tiger  could  give  in  the  same  manner ;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  strikes  down 
his  prey  with  his  paw.  He  strikes  in  seltklefence 
and  when  fighting,  but  not  when  seizing  his  victim. 

I  have  seen  many  carcasses  of  deer,  cattle,  buffa¬ 
loes,  and  horses,  which  had  been  killed  by  tigers, 
and  they  all  had  the  same  appearance ;  four  deep 
holes  at  the  back  of  the  neck  (two  of  them  on  each 
side  the  cervical  vertebrae),  "made  by  the  animal’s 
incisor  teeth ;  no  other  mark.  Of  course,  if  the 
tiger  had  begun  to  feed  on  the  body,  it  was  exten¬ 
sively  lacerated.  And  if  (as  sometimes  in  the  case 
of  a  buffalo)  the  prey  had  struggled  much,  and  had 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  tiger  a  few  yards,  the 
chest  and  fore  legs  would  bear  the  impression  of  the 
claws  and  the  tremendous  grip,  but  these,  as  iar  as 
my  experience  goes,  were  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tiger,  in  seizing  his  prey, 
rushes  on  to  its  back,  grips  the  neck  with  his  jaws 
I  as  with  a  vice,  and,  wi^  his  amis  confining  the  an¬ 
imal’s  straggles,  lies  tl^^  upon  his  victim  until  it  is 
suffocated.  With  a  human  being  I  know  not  how 
the  case  is.  A  tiger  has  been  seen  to  seize  and 
carry  olf  a  man  by  the  neck,  or  the  arm,  or  thigh, 
indifferently.  In  the  well-known  cases  of  Major 
I  Cuinett  and  Captain  Fenwick,  thejr  were  both 
seized  by  the  thigh,  and  carried  off,  it  is  said,  on 
the  animal’s  back.  More  recently,  a  Captain  Hill, 
su{)erintendent  of  police  in  Burma,  was  gripped  by 
the  neck,  and  there  held  until  the  arrival  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  rescued  him  from  his  awful  position.  In  184G, 
in  Maubhoom,  near  Midnapore,  I  was  out  after  a 
tiger,  on  foot,  and  having  wounded  him  severely, 
was  sean;hing  for  him  in  the  jungle  with  a  number 
of  beaters. 

Three  times  we  came  upon  him,  and  each  time 
he  broke  cover  by  charging  through  the  mob  of  us. 
Once,  he  struck  a  man  on  the  chest,  knocking  him 
over,  and  scratching  him  severely.  Next  time  he 
seized  one  of  the  beaters  in  his  jaws,  by  the  thigh, 
giving  him  a  rapid  shake  and  passing  on.  But  these 
are  all  cases  in  which  the  animal  was  acting  in  self- 
defence,  or  in  retaliation.  What  I  have  said  above 
refers  to  its  usual  mode  of  capturing  its  food. 

The  averment  in  our  “natural  history”  books, 
that  the  tiger  disdains  to  touch  carrion,  is  quite  un¬ 
true.  The  same  rhetoric  is  indulged  in  regarding 
the  eagle,  and  is  equally  erroneous.  The  lion  also, 
the  “  king  of  beasts,”  is,  I  believe,  as  little  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  any  other  cat,  in  this  particular.  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  tiger  captures  and  kills  his  prey. 
When  dead,  if  the  liody  lie  convenient  to  his  covert, 
he  lets  it  remain ;  if  it  be  too  far  out  in  the  open,  it 
is  dragged  farther  in  towards  the  jungle,  and  there 
left  until  towards  dawn.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
disembowelled  after  being  removed  a  little  way, 
and  is  then  drawn  away  to  some  hidden  spot.  A 
leopard  has  been  seen  to  disembowel  a  goat,  holding 
it  by  the  throat,  lying  on  its  back  underneath  the 
bodjr,  and  ripping  it  open  by  repeated  kicks  with 
its  hind  claws.  Probably  the  tiger  operates  by  the 
same  method.  He  appears  to  prefer  a  rump-steak, 
or  a  round,  to  any  otner  portion.  Th^  are  almost 


always  the  first  part  eaten,  then  the  ribs,  rarely  the 
fore-quarters,  and  never,  within  my  knowledge,  the 
head. 

The  following  little  anecdote,  while  it  illustrates 
this,  affords  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  tiger’s 
caution,  of  the  silence  of  his  approach,  and  of  his 
immense  strength.  In  the  cold  weather  of  1838, 
near  the  same  village  of  Koorsee  where  the  herd- 
boy  had  been  killeil,  I  was  one  day  shown  the  body 
of  a  cow,  which  a  tiger  had  just  struck  down.  It 
lay  close  to  some  rather  thin  jungle,  near  a  ridge  of 
low  rocks;  a  few  larger  trees,  such  as  mangoes, 
were  interspersed  in  the  brushwood,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  dried-up  leaves :  so  crisp, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for^an  insect  even  to  pass 
over  them  without  being  heard.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  I  determined  to  sit  up  for  the  tiger,  who, 
we  knew,  would  come  again  at  nightfall,  or  before 
next  morning,  to  devour  the  carcass.  A  charpaie, 
or  small  native  bedstead,  was  speedily  procured 
from  the  village,  and  lashed  across  the  fork  of  a 
mango-tree,  within  a  few  paces  of  which  lay  the 
cow.  Before  sunset  I  and  my  companion  (our 
doctor)  were  escorted  to  the  spot  by  a  body  of 
armed  Kdles.  I  disembarrassed  myself  of  a  huge 
sola,  or  pith  hat,  which  I  placed  on  the  ground  near 
the  tree,  and  in  it  I  deposited  a  pair  of  unwieldy 
dragoon’s  pistols  (it  was  before  the  days  of  “  repeat¬ 
ers  ”),  which  I  thought  would  be  useless  in  our  ele¬ 
vated  position.  I  also  took  off,  and  left  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  a  pair  of  thick  shooting-shoes,  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  my  village  fnends,  gained  the 
charpaie,  and  sat  mytelf  down  by  the  worthy  doctor. 
Between  us  were  four  double  barrels  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  When  we  were  fairly  in  our  post,  our  escort 
silently  withdrew  to  a  hovel  on  the  skirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  just  within  hail. 

The  moon,  near  its  full,  was  rising,  and  the  night 
calm.  A  deep  shadow  rested  under  the  trees,  save 
where,  through  gaps  in  the  foliage,  the  silver  rays 
stole  in.  A  solemn  silence  reigned  around,  scarce 
broken  by  the  whispering  rustle  of  the  leaves  as  at 
intervals  the  night  air  sighed  fitfully'.  Those  who 
have  sat  motionless  and  patient,  far  into  the  night, 
with  such  an  object  in  view,  can  understand  the  op¬ 
pressive  feeling  that  steals  over  one  in  the  stony 
stillness,  with  ear  and  ej’e  stretched  to  catch  every 
sound,  or  detect  the  slightest  movement.  Immov¬ 
able  as  statues  we  sat,  without  a  whisper.  Creature- 
comforts  we  had  none;  for  cheroots  and  brandy- 
and-water  were 


Banned  and  barred,  forbidden  fare,” 


it  being  supposed  that  a  tiger  cannot  abide  tobacco. 
Loins,  and  backbones,  and  necks,  and  legs  grew 
stiffer  and  stiffer,  and  ached  wearily;  but  still  we 
sat.  The  night  passed  slowly  on,  the  moon  climbed 
higher  and  higher  over  our  heads,  and  at  last  shone 
upon  the  dead  cow  below ;  but  not  a  sound  fell  on 
the  ear.  Tired  nature  began  to  murmur  against  the 
penance;  first  a  few  remarks  were  whisperingly 
ventured :  “  I  don’t  think  he ’s  coming.”  “  I  think 
he  heard  those  fellows  and  is  off.”  “  He  can’t  be 
here,  or  we  should  have  heard  him,”  &c.,  &c.  Grad¬ 
ually  such  feeble  suggestions  gave  way  to  positive 
assertions,  delivered  in  a  tolerably  audible  tone,  and 
at  last  I  openly  declared  I  would  wait  no  longer, 
and  descended  to  the  ground. 

My  first  act  was  to  get  my  shoes,  and  while  put¬ 
ting  them  on  and  chatting  without  further  con¬ 
straint,  I  remarked  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  call 
our  guides.  Forthwith,  uplifting  my  voice,  I  shout- 
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ed  out  the  name  of  the  Moonda.  Hardly  had  the 
word  passed  iny  lips,  when  an  abrupt,  startlinjj  roar 
from  a  thicket  within  a  few  paces  of  me  petrified  us 
with  amazement.  Never  had  I  felt  so  wretchedly 
helpless.  Standing  unarmed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 

I  had  one  slioe  on,  and  was  about  to  put  on  the 
other.  While  expecting  every  instant  to  be  my 
last,  I  felt  sure  that  an  attempt  to  climb  back  to  my 
perch  would  be  the  signal  for  the  tiger  to  seize  me. 
To  remain  standing  there  was  equally  disagreeable. 
My  pistols  came  to  my  recollection.  They  were 
lying  in  my  hat,  but  the  hat  lay  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  the  thicket.  It  was  a  trying  moment ; 
but  in  another  moment  I  found  myself  striding 
towards  the  hat,  one  sljoc  on  and  the  odier  off,  and 
hardly  conscious  of  what  I  did.  I  remember  grasj)- 
ing  the  pistols,  cocking  them,  and  with  the  barrels 
levelled  towards  the  bush,  which  I  steadily  faced, 
shuffling  sideways  to  the  tree.  Tlie  feel  of  the 
trusty  weapons  in  my  hands  was  comforting,  as  was 
iLe  sight  of  the  doctor,  who,  with  both  barrels  of 
hu  gun  cocked,  and  pointing  at  the  bush,  leant 
eagerly  forward  on  the  charjiaie,  covering  my  re- 
tioat. 

At  length  I  reached  the  tree  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  thicket,  and  went  up  it  like  a  lamplighter, 
pistol  in  hand,  although,  on  our  first  arrival,  I  hail 
required  the  a.ssistance  of  other  people’s  arms  and 
shoulders.  “  Thank  God  !  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
as  soon  as  I  was  seated  by  him.  You  are  up.  I 
thouglit  you  were  a  dead  man.”  And  so  saying,  he 
fired  into  the  bush,  just  as  our  escort  came  up 
with  liglited  torches ;  and  we  returned  to  our  tent 
in  the  village. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen  on  the  morrow,  when 
a  Kdle  ran  in  to  tell  us  that  the  cow  had  been 
removed.  Tlie  doctor  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  station,  but  I  n*paired  at  once  to  the  sjxtt  of 
our  night’s  vigil.  The  cow  was  gone,  and  a  broad 
tr.ail  showeil  which  way  she  had  been  dragged. 
At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our  mango-tree, 
and  near  the  Hx)t  of  the  rocks  before  de.scribed, 
lay  the  stomach  and  entrails,  and  a  pool  of  blood. 
Farther  on.  was  a  spot  where  the  tiger  had  been 
rolling.  The  marks  wei'c  plain,  with  some  of  his 
hair  lying  where  the  ground  had  been  pressed 
down.  And  on  a  leilge  on  the  summit*  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  scarfMid  rock  about  four  feet  high,  lay 
the  carcass  of  the  cow,  partly  eaten  away.  The 
tiger  must  have  jumped  on  the  ledge  with  the 
cow  in  Ins  mouth  ;  there  were  no  other  means  of 
a.scent.  The  prmligious  power  of  the  animal  may 
be  conceived  from  such  a  feat.  After  gazing  for 
a  while  on  the  spectacle,  some  of  the  most  ex- 
lierienced  Kdles  present  assured  me  that  the  tiger 
after  gorging  on  so  much  beef,  could  not  possibly 
be  far  off,  and  they  volunteereil  at  once  to  beat 
him  up  .and  drive  him  towanls  me. 

I  accordingly  selected  a  commanding  spot,  and 
sent  the  men  a  ddtour  of  some  three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  me,  whence  they  commenced  beating  in 
my  direction.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tiger  was 
roused,  and  passed  my  station  at  a  distance  of  about 
sixt}’  yards,  in  a  lumping,  heavy  canter,  with  his 
tail  in  the  air.  I  took  deliberate  aim  a  little  in 
front  of  his  chest,  and  fired.  Tlie  ball  cut  a  twig, 
and  must  have  deflected  from  its  first  direction,  for 
the  tiger  passed  on  without  taking  the  slightest  no¬ 
tice  of  my  salute,  and  in  another  instant  was  lost 
in  the  jungle,  leaving  me  to  return  to  camp  in¬ 
tensely  mortified. 

Bears  (^Prockilus  labiatui)  swarm  in  the  Kolehin 


and  all  the  rocky  and  jungly  parts  of  Orissa ;  and 
the  Kdles  assured  me  that  at  tunes  they  Ixicame  the 
prey  of  tigers.  Tlie  tiger,  they  said,  did  not  care 
to  face  an  old  dog  liear,  but  would  lie  in  wait  on  I 
the  top  of  a  rock  where  bears  were  wont  to  pass  and 
rep.iss  below,  and  drop  on  the  back  of  the  first  one 
that  came  beneath.  Foor  old  “  bhaloo,”  taken  so 
unfairly  at  disadvantage,  generally  falls  an  easy 
prey,  but  on  equal  terms  the  bear,  it  ajipears,  does 
not  fear  a  tiger.  Near  Keyra,  in  Singbhoom,  I  once 
saw  both  animals  driven  out  of  the  same  patch  of 
jungle,  and  they  must  have  been  lying  there  near 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time. 

There  has  lH!en  much  controversy  about  the  tiger’s 
power  of  jumping ;  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  can¬ 
not  entirely  quit  the  ground  with  his  hind  feet 
For  my  part,  1  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  him. 
The  muscles  of  his  legs  are  fully  able  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  his  body,  which  is  generally  sp.are  and 
transversely  narrow.  I  have  seen  a  tiger  take  a 
very  decent  drop  leap.  Tigers  have  been  known 
also  to  get,  somehow,  into  howdas  on  elephants’ 
backs.  In  short,  I  am  inclined  to  htdievc  that  those 
who  deny  his  jumping  powers  argue  with  reference 
to  his  great  weight,  and  do  not  sulfi6leiitly  consider 
the  great  strength  which  bc.ars  that  weight  along. 

Natives  are  much  more  successful  than  Europeans 
in  lying  in  wait  for  a  tiger.  They  are  more  patient, 
and  will  sit  from  nightfalP  till  morning  almost 
motionless.  They  arc  conutnt  to  sit  on  the  bare 
branches  of  the  tree,  where  ITielr  dusky  boilics  are 
invisible.  In  Orissa  the  custom  is  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  carcass  of  the  animal  which  the  tiger  is 
expected  to  devour.  It  enables  the  “  Shikaree  ” 
to  take  better  aim  with  his  long,  clumsy  matchlock, 
and  the  light  is  readily  obtained  from  an  onlinary 
“  chirag,”  or  oil  lamp,  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  the 
side  of  whieh  next  the  c.arcass  is  knocked  out,  while 
the  side  next  the  hunter  casts  over  him  a  still  deeper 
shadow.  The  flame  throws  a  steady  gleam  over  the 
spot  which  the  tiger  will  probably  occupy,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  animal  has  no  fear  of  the  light, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  bti  enticed  by  it. 

I  wonder  why  this  custom  is  not  practised  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  for  all  who  have  tried  shooting  at  night-time 
must  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  take  proper  aim 
when  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  lost  in  darkness,  even 
with  the  aid  of  chalk  along  the  top  of  the  barrel,  or 
paper  attached  to  the  sight. 

I  know  not  if  the  opinion  obtain  elsewhere,  but 
in  Orissa  the  idea  is  that  a  tiger  prefers  the  flesh  of 
a  horse  to  that  of  any  other  animiil.  At  Porahaut, 
in  Singbhoom,  1838-39, 1  once  saw  four  cows  which 
had  been  killed  by  a  tiger.  They  were  lying  dead 
in  a  byre,  but  otherwise  untouched,  while  a  horse 
that  had  been  grazing  out«ide  had  also  been  killed 
and  dragged  towards  the  jungle.  Its  carcass  lay 
near  a  small  diserted  hovel,  and  in  this  I  detennined 
to  keep  watch  all  night,  as  the  people  considered  it 
certain  that  the  tiger  would  come  back  to  feed  on 
the  body.  Everything  was  duly  prepared.  Facing 
the  dead  horse  a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  wall  of 
logs,  and  the  light  of  a  “  chirdg  ”  so  placed  as  to  fall 
well  upon  the  horseflesh.  At  dusk  I  entered  the 
shanty,  with  two  double-barrels  and  ammunition, 
some  blankets  to  lie  on,  and  a  trusty  follower,  him¬ 
self  a  keen  hunter,  to  take  “spell  and  spell”  in 
watching.  When  we  had  entered,  the  doorway 
(the  only  opening  into  the  shanty)  was  strongly 
closed  and  secured,  and  we  silently  began  our  watch. 
The  night  closed  in  pitchy  darkness,  but  as  I  cau¬ 
tiously  peeped,  throu^  the  loophole  I  saw  that  the 
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light  of  the  lamp  outside  in  the  pitcher  fell  steadily 
on  the  horse’s  body,  and  being  determined  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance  by  leaving  the  spot  before  day, 
as  I  had  done  at  Korsee,  I  resigned  myself  to  a  long 
night  of  patience.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  sat 
side  by  side.  The  sounds  from  the  town,  softened 
by  the  distance,  at  length  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
forest,  utterly  silent,  became  inky  black  in  the  night. 
Tlie  absence  of  jackals,  or  of  pariars  (village  d(^), 
which  roam  about  the  skirts  of  human  habitations 
at  such  hours,  was,  aix-ording  to  my  companion,  a 
strong  proof  that  the  tiger  must  be  somewhere  near : 
an  assurance  which  ke|it  me  awake,  till,  in  the  still¬ 
ness,  I  could  watch  no  more. 

A  hand  laid  stealthily  on  my  knee  awoke  me, 
another  grasp  and  I  was  broad  awake,  sitting  up  dn 
the  floor  and  listening.  “  Bdgh  aya”  (the  tiger  has 
come)  whispered  my  companion,  and  there  was  a 
low  tearing,  crunching,  gnawing  sound  from  where 
the  horse  lay.  No  red  Indian  could  have  passed 
the  barrels  out  more  stealthily  than  I  did.  With 
my  finger  on  each  trigger  I  cocked  the  gun  without 
the  slightest  “  click  ”  being  audible  ;  and  then,  peer¬ 
ing  along  the  barrels,  looked  out.  The  horse  lay 
about  ten  yards  of!',  —  something  was  upon  it,  some- 
tliing  reddish.  How  small  the  tiger  appears !  The 
{flawing  and  rending  go  on,  but  the  bodies  are  con- 
lused  together,  for  the  “  chirag  ”  has  grown  dull.  I 
must  not  pull  until  I  get  a  fair  shot  at  the  head.  No 
hurry,  take  it  easy  !  The  gnawing  suddenly  stops,  a 
head  is  upliftei],  a  sharp  nose,  and  two  pointed  ears 
cocked,  followeil  by  the  too  familiar  “  bow-woo !  ” 
reveal  a  village  cur. 

As  usual,  the  Brahmins  and  other  people  of  Pora- 
haut  attributed  my  failure  to  my  having  omitted 
making  the  usual  “pooja”  or  offering  to  Deyvee, 
the  goddess  invoked  on  such  occasions.  To  no  sub¬ 
ject  does  superstition  more  strongly  attach,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  wild  jungly  countries,  than  to  the 
tiger.  In  Upper  India,  the  spirit  of  the  |)iersun  la.«t 
killed  by  the  animal  is  believed  to  ride  on  its  head, 
and  guide  it  to  a  fresh  victim.  Among  the  Holes  it  is 
the  acknowleilged  avenger,  the  Nemesis  of  evil  deeds. 
The  oath  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
among  themselves,  calls  on  the  tiger  to  slay  him  who 
shall  speak  aught  but  truth.  The  angriest  expres¬ 
sion  one  Kdlc  can  use  to  another  is,  ‘‘  Koola  ka'i 
hab,”  —  “  May  the  tiger  seize  him  !  ”  In  their  hunt¬ 
ing  excursions  these  people,  who  firmly  lielieve  that 
the  tiger  has  preternatural  means  of  overhearing  all 
that  is  said,  carefully  avoid  mentioning  him,  except 
by  some  assumed  name.  He  is  generally  mentioned 
as  the  “  Raja”  and  “  Maharij.”  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  were  in  search  of  a  tiger,  the  Kbies,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  beating  the  covert,  placed  me  in  a  sjxit, 
which  It  was  thought  likely  the  animal  would  pass ; 
and  the  head  man,  or  “  mankee,”  gravely  told  me 
tliat  “  Maliaraj  ”  would  in  all  probability  take  an 
airing  in  my  direction,  and  that  when  he  came  near 
I  was  to  lie  very  careful  how  I  made  my  “  salAm  ” 
to  him.  My  instructor  would  not  for  the  world  have 
said,  “  You  must  take  good  aim  before  you  fire.” 

Tigers  are  shot  in  considerable  numliers  every 
vear  in  India  by  trap  Ixiws  and  arrows  set  in  their 
iiaunts  by  the  “  Biighmars,”  or  professional  tiger 
killers.  The  instrument  has  been  often  desc'ribed. 

Mongolian  nations,  such  as  Burmese,  Karens, 
Shans,  Malays,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  instead  of 
planting  a  bow  which  shoots  off  a  jxiisoned  arrow 
on  pushing  against  a  string,  fix  a  little  above  the 
ground  a  strong  elastic  horizontal  bamboo,  at  riglit 
angles  to  the  free  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  jagged 


and  barbed  wooden  dagger,  smeared  with  poison.  : 

The  bamboo  is  then  bent  back,  and  is  so  secured  in  j 

that  position  that  pressure  upon  a  string  jilaced 
across  the  tiger’s  path  loosens  tlie  catch,  and  the 
bamboo,  striking  the  animal  about  the  shoulder, 
buries  the  dagger  deep  in  his  body,  where,  being 
barbed,  it  remains.  The  victim  generally  dies  in  a 
few  hours.  Travellers  are  warned  of  the  ]M)sition  of 
these  traps  by  a  bamboo  cross  or  frame  stuck  up  by 
the  path,  on  either  side  of  the  trap,  so  that  people 
approaching  in  either  direction  are  ))ut  on  the  alert, 
and  avoid  danger  by  making  a  short  detour.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Shan  Kardns,  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  make 
use  of  precisely  the  same  expedient  to  kill  the  tiger 
anil  to  warn  the  {lassenger. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  having  met  in  any  book  js 
with  an  accurate  description  of  the  tiger’s  cries.  ! ! 
The  snarling  and  growling  of  the  animal  when  |  i 
“stirred  up  with  a  long  pole  ”  is  familiar  to  all  who  ;  i 
have  visited  a  menagerie,  and  appears  to  be  the  on¬ 
ly  noise  the  creature  makes  when  in  a  state  of  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  but  in  his  native  forest,  in  the  long  nights  of 
the  cold  season,  when  the  wooils  on  the  hill  seem  to 
sleep  in  the  moonlight,  the  tiger  striding  along  his 
lonely  path,  and  seeking  his  fierce  mate,  mews  like 
an  old  tom  cat,. —  or  rather  like  a  hundred  old  tom 
cats  in  chorus. 

It  is  a  loud  and  harsh  and  grating  mian ;  a  sound  | 
of  dread  eclioing  along  the  dreary  jungle,  making 
the  sentry  pause  as  he  paces  on  his  post  by  the  |j 
slumbering  camp;  and  the  solitary  itettler  turn  in 
his  cot,  and  thank  tlie  gods  his  little  ones  are  safe  | 
within.  It  is  seldom  lieanl  more  than  twice  or 
thrice.  When  the  tiger  is  on  the  look-out  for  food 
(usually  of  an  evening),  he  lies  silent  and  motionless 
in  some  dense  covert  close  to  water  where  animals 
resort  to  drink,  and  when  one  of  these  approaches 
near  enough,  he  bounds  out  on  his  prey  in  perfect 
silence ;  or,  with  an  abrupt  sonorous  grunt,  terribly 
startling,  which  appears  to  paralyze  the  victim,  and 
deprive  it  of  all  power  to  fly  or  resist. 

The  old  fable  or  legend  of  the  “  lion’s  provider,”  . 
foiindeil  on  some  base  of  truth,  applies  to  the  tiger, 
who  is  lielieved  by  many  nations  of  India  to  be 
guided  to  his  prey  by  the  jackal.  All  who  have 
resided  in,  or  travelled  about,  the  wild  and  jungly 
parts  of  Bengal,  where  the  main  forests  border 
on  cultivation,  will  remember  hearing  at  night  a  ■  ■ 
peculiar  wailing  cry,  passing  slowly  along  in  the 
distance.  It  sounds  like  the  syllables  '^pee-all”  or 
“  nee-^ll  ”  uttered  in  a  doleful  scream,  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  “solitary  jackal,”  whose  Bengali  name 
“  ShiAl,”  is  probably  deriveil  from  the  cry.  This 
“solitary”  jackal  is  not  a  separate  sjiecies,  but  the 
ordinary  jackal  of  the  plains;  individuals  of  which 
at  times  depart  fWim  tlieir  gregarious  habits,  wan¬ 
der  alone  at  night  in  the  vicinity  of  jungle,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  rt‘gions,  {;ive 
notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  tiger  by  his  weird  cry, 
and  attract  him  to  follow  them  to  some  carcass, 
which  has  Ix'en  discovered  by  the  jackal’s  keener 
sense  of  smell.  In  the  hot,  sultry  nights  of  March 
and  April,  fieople  in  thest*  jungle  villages  often  sleep  j  j 
out  of  dixirs  oil  their  small,  low  chnrpa'ics  or  bed¬ 
steads,  and  should  the  cry  of  the  shiAl  he  heard  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  hurry  indoors,  or  assemble  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  sjxit,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  can 
muster. 

'Hie  'riirraie,  or  Tiirriana  of  Nepal,  and  the  Mo- 
rdng,  names  applied  to  the  plains  stretching  away 
southward  from  the  Cis-Himalayan  range,  are  now 
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almost  entirely  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  they  were  covered  by  forest  and 
vast  beds  of  elephant  ^ass.  These  plains  afford 
now,  as  they  did  then,  inexhaustible  pasturaj'e  for 
buffaloes,  which  are  driven  in  thousands  from  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  “  mud-dk^,”  or  cultivated  country,  so 
soon  as  the  grass  dries  up  in  the  latter,  to  graze  in 
the  low  humid  lands  of  the  Turraie,  until  the  rainy 
season  calls  them  to  their  homes. 

These  herds  are  tended  by  a  wild  and  half-savage 
set  of  men,  acclimated  to  the  piestilential  air  of  those 
regions,  which  they  leave  only  to  make  an  oeca- 
wonal  excursion  to  distant  villages  for  food.  Here 
they  live,  in  low,  swampy  reeds  an<l  forests,  in  which 
other  human  beings  would  die  in  a  week,  struck 
down  by  malaria.  Here  they  pass  their  churlish 
lives  along  with  their  buffaloes,  and  scarcely  raised 
in  intellect  above  them.  In  former  years,  before  the 
Turraie  forest  was  cut  down,  tigers  were  plentiful  in 
all  these  pasture-lands,  and  the  wretched  “  Aheers,” 
or  herdsmen,  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the  midst  of 
their  droves  for  safety. 

Surrounded  by  his  faithful  buffaloes,  the  half- 
starved,  half-naked,  and  shivering  aheer  felt  himself 
as  safe  as  if  within  a  fortress.  For,  the  moment 
these  animals  come  across  the  smell  of  a  tiger,  they 
crowd,  together  with  their  heads  oytward,  present¬ 
ing  an  impenetrable  phalanx ;  often,  acting  on  the 
aggressive,  they  follow  up  the  trail,  charge  violently 
in  mass  upon  the  tiger  should  they  overtake  him, 
and  with  their  hoofs  and  horns  make  short  work  of 
him.  English  sportsmen,  traversing  these  wilds,  are 
naturally  astonished  at  the  impunity  with  which  a 
few  unarmed  miserable-looking  men  dwell  in  a  forest 
beset  with  tigers,  and  are  still  more  surprised  when 
made  acquainted  with  their  means  of  safety. 

Of  tiger  shooting  in  the  orthodox  way,  that  is  to 
say,  mounted  on  howdaed  elephants,  so  much  has 
b^n  told  and  written,  that  I  have  nothing  left  to 
add.  Safe  as  this  amusement  usually  is,  it  has  its 
dangers.  To  be  on  a  runaway  elephant  in  a  mango 
grove,  or  a  forest  of  middKng-sized  trees,  is  some¬ 
thing  like  being  taken  aback  in  a  hurricane.  And 
crossing  the  “  uuldul,”  or  quicksands,  of  the  Gun- 
duck  nver  has  made  stout-hearted  men  turn  as  white 
as  this  paper.  The  tiger  is  now  almost  eradicated 
from  the  borders  of  Goruckpoor,  Pirhoot,  and  Poor- 
neea,  where  in  my  boyish  days  he  abounded.  May 
the  same  fate  await  him  by  and  by  in  Rengrapeer ! 
But  calling  to  mind  the  grave  advice  of  the  old 
mankec,  to  the  end  that  I  may  have  my  wish,  let  me 
whisper  in  secret  I  breathe  no  more  the  name  of 
the  dweller  in  the  “  Bun  Mahal,”  —  the  palace  in 
the  wood,  —  but  with  reverent  farewell  say,  “Ma- 
haraj,  Salam !  ” 


HOW  FISH-HOOKS  ARE  MADE. 

The  wire  for  making  fish-hooks  is  procured  in 
coils  from  Sheffield  or  Birmingham,  of  different 
qualities,  varj-ing  with  the  kind  of  gooils  required. 
All  first-class  hooks  are  made  from  the  very  best 
cast-steel  wire;  other  qualities  are  made  of  steel, 
but  inferior ;  whilst  the  common  sorts  of  large  hooks 
are  made  of  iron. 

Cutting  the  wire  into  lengths  suitable  for  the  hook 
about  to  w  made  is  the  first  operation,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  in  two  ways.  The  small  and  medium  sizes 
are  cut  from  the  bundle  or  coil  in  quantities,  be¬ 
tween  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  large  upright  shears, 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  needle  wires  ;  but  large  sea- 
hooks,  made  from  thick  wire,  are  cut  singly,  each 
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length  being  placed  separately  upon  a  chisel  fixed 
in  a  block  or  bench,  and  struck  with  a  hammer. 
What  are  called  “  dubbed  ”  hooks  are  “  rublied  ” 
after  being  cut, —  that  is,  placed  in  a  couple  of  iron 
rings,  then  made  red-hot,  and  rublied  backwards 
and  forwards  with  an  iron  bar  until  the  friction  has  I 
made  every  wire  straight.  Hooks,  in  general,  are 
not  rubbed,  but  are  at  once  taken  to  be  •*  beanled  ” 
or  barbed,  which  is  thus  jierformed :  The  bearder, 
sitting  at  a  work-bench  in  a  good  light,  takes  up 
three  or  four  wires  with  his  left  hand,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  places  the  ends  ujion  a  piece  i 
of  iron,  somewhat  like  a  very  small  anvil,  fixed  in  I 
the  liench  before  him.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
the  long  handle  of  a  knife  of  peculiar  shajie,  the 
blade  of  which,  having  the  edge  turned  from  him,  is 
placed  flat  upon  the  wires,  the  knife-point  at  the 
same  time  being  passed  under  a  bent  piece  of  iron 
firmly  fixed,  which  enables  him  to  obtain  sufficient 
leverage  to  cut  the  soft  wires  and  raise  the  barb, 
or  “  beanl,”  this  being  done  by  pu.*hing  the  handle 
forward,  whilst  the  point  remains  fixed,  as  descrilied. 

It  becomes  a  laborious  operation  in  the  case  of  very 
lai^e  sizes,  requiring,  not  merely  a  forward  motion 
of  the  anil,  but  a  strong  push  with  the  body  against 
the  handle. 

They  are  next  taken  by  the  filer,  who  makes  the 
points.  Each  barbed  wire  is  taken  up  separately, 
fixed  in  small  pliers  held  by  the  left  hand,  then  | 
placed  upon  the  end  of  a  slip  of  box-wood,  and  filed  | 
to  the  degree  of  sliarpness  reijuirwl.  Tliis  is  a  1 
matter  of  great  nicety  and  delicacy.  Common 
hooks  are  pointed  with  one  file,  but  the  finer  sorts 
reijuire  two  or  three,  flat  and  half  round.  Large 
sea-hooks  have  the  ends  flattened,  and  the  burr  cut 
off  on  each  side  witli  a  sharp  chisel  into  a  roughly- 
shaped  point,  previous  to  being  filed.  The  points 
of  “  dubbed  ”  hooks  are  not  filed,  but  ground  upon 
a  revolving  stone,  and  this  process  is  called  “  dub¬ 
bing.” 

When  the  points  are  made,  the  “  benders  ”  pro¬ 
ceed  to  operate  upon  them.  A  woman  holds  in  her 
left  hand  a  piece  of  wood,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  inserted  a  curve,  or  “  bend  ”  of  steel,  projecting 
slightly.  Taking  a  wire  in  her  right  hand,  she  catch¬ 
es  the  beard  upon  one  end  of  the  steel  curve,  and 
pulls  the  wire  round  into  the  proper  “  hook  ”  shape. 

For  the  larger  sizes,  the  “bends”  are  fixed,  not 
held  in  the  hand. 

Nothing  now  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  forma¬ 
tion  but  “  shanking,”  which  is  done  in  various 
ways.  Hooks  are  flattened  at  the  shank  end  by 
a  workman,  who  holds  the  curved  part  in  his  left 
hand,  rests  the  end  upon  the  edge  of  a  steel  an¬ 
vil,  and  strikes  it  one  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer. 
Some  are  tapered  at  the  end  with  a  file,  whilst 
others  are  simply  curled  round,  or  “  bowed,”  to 
provide  a  fastening  for  the  line. 

With  steel  hooks,  hardening  is  the  next  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  iron  ones  require  converting,  or  “  pie- 
ing,”  before  they  will  hanlen.  The  pic-hole  is  a 
recess  with  a  large,  open  chimney,  and  in  this  re¬ 
cess  is  placed  an  iron  pot,  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  hooks  and  bone-dust.  At  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  pot  bricks  are  built  up  all  round,  j 
and  the  space  filled  with  coal,  which,  when  light-  | 
ed,  creates  an  intense  heat,  and  to  its  action  the  i 
hooks  are  e.\posed  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
allowed  afterwards  to  cool,  and  are  then  fit  for  i 
hardening.  To  effect  this,  they  are  exposed  to  a 
great  heat  upon  pans  in  a  fire-hole,  and  whilst 
rad-hot,  poured  into  a  caldron  of  oil.  Small  hooks  || 
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are  afterwards  tempered  in  a  kind  of  frying-pan, 
partly  filled  with  driitrsaiid,  and  placed  over  a 
fire.  The  larger  ones  are  tempered  in  a  clo8e<l 
oven,  at  a  low  heat 

When  these  operations  are  completed,  they  are 
taken  to  the  scouring-mlll.  It  is  occupied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  revolving  barrels,  driven  by  steam-power,  and 
containing  water  and  soft-soap,  into  which  the  hooks 
are  put,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  friction  having 
worn  them  all  bright,  they  are  taken  out,  and  dried 
in  another  revolving  barrel,  containing  saw-dust 
lllueing,  japanning,  or  tinning  follows,  —  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  performed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  blueing  is  done  by  exposing  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  neat  in  drifoeand  over  a  fire,  in  the 
same  way  as  small  books  arc  tempered.  Counting, 
papering,  labelling,  and  packing  complete  the  series, 
and  the  goods  are  then  ready  for  the  market 

RciuJers  of  the  foregoing  description,  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  extrtuue  simplicity  of  most,  or  all, 
of  the  processes ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  in  such 
an  age  as  ours  there  should  be  little  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  production,  as  compared  with  the  fire¬ 
side  practice  of  amateurs  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  “  Secrets  of  Angling  ”  the  author  describes 
the  making  of  hooks  (as  practised  by  himself) 
in  the  following  terms  :  —  “  Soften  your  needles 
in  an  hot  fire  in  a  chafer.  The  instruments  —  First, 
an  hold-fast.  Secondly,  an  hammer  to  flat  the  place 
for  the  beard.  Thinlly,  a  file  to  make  the  beard, 
and  sharpen  the  point.  Fourthly,  a  bender,  viz.  a 
pin  bended,  put  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  an  handfull 
long.  When  they  are  made,  lap  them  in  the  end  of 
a  wier,  and  heat  them  againe,  and  temper  them  in 
oyle  or  butter.” 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  women  fills  now 
a  much  more  worthy  place  than  it  did  a  few  years 
back ;  imleed,  till  very  lately  it  has  filled  no  place 
at  all.  The  palpable  difference  between  the  scien¬ 
tific  methotl  in  which  the  education  of  boys  has 
claimed  to  be  treated,  and  the  general  neglect  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  subject  of  their  sisters’ 
training,  h:is  from  time  to  time  called  some  p:issing 
attention  to  the  question,  but  as  a  general  rule,  it 
has  lain  quietly  on  its  shelf.  It  is  nut  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls  in  the  uj)per  ranks  of  life,  or  in  the 
uppc*r  middle  clas.ses  has  been  neglected,  but  there 
has  been  little  system  or  science  in  it.  The  teachers 
have  themselves  too  often  been  undertaught,  a  fault 
more  serious  in  the.  instructors  of  girls  than  of  boys  ; 
for  a  girl  is  more  likely  than  a  boy  to  show  an  in¬ 
quisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  readiness  of  those  who  undertake  to  teach 
her. 

The  l)ooks  employed  in  the  education  of  girls 
have  been  but  little  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  the 
hands  which  have  manipulated  them  into  teaching 
machines  have  been  unskilful  and  unready.  And 
even  had  the  books  Injen  better,  although  a  good 
workman  can  work  with  any  tools,  a  bad  one  can 
work  with  none.  In  the  case  of  primary  education, 
indeed,  boys  and  girls  have  long  been  put  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality,  an<l  an  ecjual  amount  of  care  has  been 
expended  upon  the  books  and  the  system  employed 
for  the  two  sexes.  But  there  the  equality  has  ceased. 
Governesses  of  the  stamp  of  Miss  Susan  Bennett  in 
“  Christian’s  Mistake,”  and  schoolmistresses  whose 
intellectual  powers  would  have  been  overtasked  by 
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the  requirements  of  Mr.  Squeers’s  head  class,  have 
had  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  recent  genera¬ 
tions.  There  seems  to  be  goo<l  hope  now  that  all 
this  may  soon  be  classed  definitively  among  the 
“have  beens.” 

As  is  the  case  with  all  good  things,  there  is  a 
chance  of  having  too  much  education  for  women, 
taking  education  in  the  conventional,  unliteral 
sense  of  the  wonl.  Girls  can  easily  be  overtaught, 
and  as  easily  taught  in  wrong  dii-ections.  With 
less  in  the  way  of  safety-valves  than  boys  possess 
in  football  and  cricket,  and  with  a  stronger  acquis¬ 
itive  power,  there  is  considerable  fear  lest  giris 
should  suffer  from  the  effects  of  too  large  draughts 
of  knowletlge  ailministered  in  earlier  youth ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  to  ignore  over  much  the  final  cause 
of  women,  and  teach  them  things  which  occupy  in 
the  teaching  time  that  might  have  been  put  to 
better  purpose  in  furthering  the  development  of 
their  ration  tTelre.  The  educators  of  women,  like 
all  other  educators,  have  to  remember  the  wide 
distinction  which  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
lietwcen  mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  distinction  which  is  unpleasantly 
forced  upon  our  notice  when  some  pert  and  flippant 
young  person  talks  of  her  college  and  displays  her 
stores  of  undigested  fact,  with  a  lamentable  absence 
of  feminine  modesty  and  a  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  the  methods  o^  combination  and  induction,  as 
if  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  metallic 
facts  were  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life. 

It  is  to  be  feareil  that  if  the  edueation  of  girls  is 
assimilated  too  closely  to  that  of  boys,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  lost  sight  of.  For  instance,  an  elemen¬ 
tary  smattering  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  ordinarily 
learned  at  school  is  of  no  mortal  use  to  boy  or  girl. 
If  these  languages  are  taught  scientifically,  even  a 
small  amount  of  work  in  them  assists  the  reasoning 
powers  in  their  early  attempts  at  development,  and 
if  this  small  amount  is  used  as  a  direct  means  to  an 
end,  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  study  of  these 
or  other  languages,  it  is  in  itself  valuable.  But 
with  boys  who  leave  school  early,  and  are  taught 
mechanically  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  public  school, 
and  with  girls  who  are  put  by  their  governesses 
through  the  declensions  of  substantives  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  with  perhaps  an  irregular  raid  upon  the  verb 
sum,  or  (mio,  and  moneo,  if  the  grammar  patronized 
gives  those  verbs  first,  the  only  faculty  benefited  is 
the  memory,  and  it  might  as  well  bt;  practised  by  the 
ac(|uisition  of  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  in  after 
life.  So  that  indiscriminate  instruction  in  Latin  is 
unwise  in  girls’  schools,  and  is  by  all  means  to  be 
deprecated.  The  grammar  and  constructions  of 
the  French  and  Genuan  languages  are  laitter  taught 
to  girls  than  they  are  taught  in  the  average  of  good 
boys’  schools,  and  they  are  more  useful  in  them¬ 
selves  to  girls  than  Latin  or  Greek,  while  affording 
equally  the  means  of  educating  the  mind. 

It  b  true  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  is  most  valuable,  imleed,  is  essential,  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  refinements  of  French  and 
Italian;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  gov¬ 
ernesses  and  schoolmistresses  really  qualified  to 
teach  Latin,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  point 
would,  in  any  consider.ible  number  of  cases,  be 
reached  at  which  a  knowledge  of  that  language  be¬ 
comes  useful  as  a  master  key  ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  all  teaching,  that  possibly 
can  be  administered  to  girls  by  teachers  of  their 
own  sex,  should  be  so  administered  ;  to  which  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  added  the  lamentable  worthless- 
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ness  M  scientific  instructors  of  many  of  the  so-called 
professors  of  Latin  who  attend  young  ladies’  semi¬ 
naries  and  academies.  The  late  local  examinations 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  for  the 
first  time  girls  have  been  admitte<l  a.H  well  as  boys, 
prove  conclusively,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  con¬ 
ducted  very  satisfactorily  in  some  educational  estab¬ 
lishments,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  Syndicate  may  show:  “Three  junior  girls 
attempted  Latin  ;  of  these,  none  failed.  Of  nine 
seniors,  two  failed.  The  examiners  say  that  the 
papers  were  extremely  creditable.  They  appear  to 
nave  been  struck  with  the  accuracy  and  gw^  taste 
of  the  translations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  report  on 
the  performances  of  the  boys,  who  oflercd  themselves 
for  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  papers.  Of  the  seniors  the  examiner 
says:  “I  think  I  may  say  that  the  way  in  which 
the  Latin  and  Greek  papers  have  been  done  is, 
on  the  whole,  creditable.  Many  had  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  the  subjects  with  great  care ;  a  few  showed 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  languages.  At  the 
same  time  many  have  utterly  failed,  —  showing  a 
complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
jects,  but  of  common  words  and  grammatical  con¬ 
structions,”  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  Of  the 
juniors :  “  The  translation  was  fairly  done,  although 
a  good  deal  of  it  gave  signs  of  a  good  memory, 
rawer  than  of  sound  scholarship.  The  parsing, 
although  improved  at  some  centres,  yet  was  often 
extremely  bad.  The  composition  was,  as  a  rule, 
absolutely  worthless.”  And  another  means  of  com¬ 
parison  is  afforded  by  the  tabulated  percentages  of 
failures.  Of  senior  boys  21.6  per  cent  failed  in 
Latin  :  in  actual  numbers  38  out  of  176;  of  senior 
girls,  18.1:  2  out  of  11.  Of  junior  boys,  23  per 
cent,  being  136  out  of  M4;  of  junior  girls  none 
fiuled  of  three  candidates.  Of  course,  the  smallness 
of  the  total  numbers  in  the  case  of  the  girls  renders 
these  percentages  a  less  trustworthy  means  of  com¬ 
parison  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  numbers 
of  girls  and  boys  approximated  more  nearly;  still 
we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  few  girb  in  for  the 
examination  did  better  than  the  many  bo)'8.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  argue  from  experience  against 
Latin  being  made  a  branch  of  girls’  education  ;  but 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  question  will 
do  well  to  see  that  the  present  rage  for  assimilating 
the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  Soys  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  give  Latin  anything  like  the  universal 
place  it  holds  aow  in  boys’  schools,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  a  large  number  of  the  unfortunate  boys 
themselves. 

One  among  the  reasons  for  the  movement  now  in 
progress  for  improving  the  education  of  girls  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  women  now  earn' 
their  livelihood  in  other  ways  than  by  going  out  as 
governesses,  and  though  one  might  Kave  supposed 
that  more  teaching  would  be  necessary  for  an  em¬ 
bryo  governess  than  for  any  other  girl,  the  various 
requirements  of  the  present  <lay  demand  much  more, 
both  of  actual  information  and  of  systematic  train¬ 
ing,  than  the  education  of  the  old  style  of  governe.ss 
did.  Knowledge  can  now  be  put  to  many  paying 
uses  which  were  not  dreamed  of  in  the  past  genera¬ 
tion.  The  vast  mass  of  periodieal  literature  which 
is  devoured  by  the  public  in  the  course  of  each  year 
affords  employment  and  a  means  of  subsistence  to  a 
larger  number  of  educated  women  than  the  public 
is  quite  a  war  a  of.  A  good  deal  of  decidedly  trou¬ 
ser^  bterature  comes,  in  fact,  from  unknown  petti¬ 


coats.  Women  hold,  too,  a  higher  place  than  they 
once  did  in  the  intellectual,  and  political,  and  general 
social  world.  'Their  former  position  in  the  political 
world  depemded  upon  their  power  of  intrigue  for  the 
moat  part,  hut  now  they  are  recognized  and  valuable 
advisers.  It  is  not  true,  although  it  was  said  by  one 
of  themselves  two  years  ago,  with  that  half-defiant, 
halfH*.xaggerating  air  which  unfortunately  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  women’s  rights  are  wont  to  adopt,  that 
“  a  man  who  lets  it  be  known  that  he  consults  his 
wife  endangers  his  own  reputation  for  sense.” 

The  exaggeration  of  this  overbalances  a  lurking 
truth,  which  truth  itself  would  soon  cease  to  lie  a 
truth  if  more  of  system  were  introduced  into  the 
education  of  women.  'They  are  not  trained  to  be 
consecutive  and  to  reason  sufficiently.  Ask  any  one 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  mistresses,  and  she  will 
tell  you  probably  that  she  could  never  get  the 
reasons  for  things,  vnhy  she  was  to  move  the  figures 
one  to  thu  left  hand  when  she  came  to  multiply  by 
tens,  and  so  on.  All  has  been  too  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  sailor’s  rule  of  thumb.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  so  great  is  the  power  of  re.idy  adapta¬ 
tion  possessed  by  women,  so  unerring  their  tact,  so 
keen  their  estpril  primenautier,  that  by  the  time  the 
girl  becomes  a  matron  she  is  in  many  instance.s  the 
shrewdest  practical  adviser  a  man  can  have.  It  is  a 
great  pity  not  to  do  more  than  has  so  far  been  done 
to  educate  these  great  natural  gifts  and  harmonize 
them  into  symmetrical  and  governable  concord  of 
operation.  The  tenacitv  of  purpose,  too,  of  a  true 
woman  is  a  quality  of  which  very  great  gain  can  be 
made,  if  only  a  rational  calculus  is  jmt  into  the 
hands  of  its  possessor.  For  want  of  all  this  care  in 
supplementing  the  kindnesses  of  nature  to  women, 
men  get  into  the  way  of  speaking  of  them  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  wives  as  holding  their  position  of  ad¬ 
visers  by  a  peculiar  tenure.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood 
was  in  the  habit  of  finding  admirable  counsel  in  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Dick,  but  that  was  only  because 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  ruined  intellect  he  did  not 
look  beyond  the  surface,  nor  overlaid  a  question 
with  complications  and  subtleties.  Some  men  pro¬ 
fess  that  the  advising  power  of  women  is  of  the 
same  kind. 

Others,  still  more  libellous,  instance  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Ijord  John  Kus.scll  of  many  years  ago, 
who  felt  himself  equal  to  forecasting  the  manner 
in  which  the  wiser  portion  of  the  British  jmblic 
would  accept  any  proposed  measure,  but  could 
not  tell  how  the  larger  portion  would  take  it,  and 
so  retained  on  his  personal  list  a  gentleman  known 
as  the  foolometer,  whose  remarks  afforded  a  tol¬ 
erably  safe  indication  of  the  tone  that  influential 
body  of  his  countrymen  would  adopt.  But  all  sen¬ 
sible  men  are  beginning  not  only  to  sec,  but  also 
publicly  to  recognize,  that  it  is  not  ,as  lighthouses 
set  on  dangerous  rocks  that  they  regard  tlie  coun¬ 
sels  of  ■>♦00160,  nor  yet  as  irration.al  shots  which 
hit  the  mark  that  those  who  aim  lo>ver  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  missing.  And  therefore  it  is  very  necessary 
to  take  all  care  that  can  be  taken  to  see  that  the  im¬ 
provement  which  from  one  cause  or  another  has  no>v 
set  in  with  respect  to  the  education  of  women  shall 
continue  and  increase.  For  many  women,  govern¬ 
esses  and  those  who  may  engage  in  literary  jiur- 
suits,  for  example,  a  much  more  careful  selection  of 
the  subjects  and  facts  to  which  they  are  introduced 
is  necessary,  and  for  all  women,  whatever  their  ca¬ 
reer  is  to  be,  a  very  much  more  rational  method  of 
te.aching,  such  as  may  evoke  the  fine  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers  of  which  women’s  nature  is  possessed. 
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M.  Gustave  Dore  has  now  finished  his  illus¬ 
trations,  thirty  in  number,  for  Tennj'son’s  “  Idyls  of 
the  King.”  They  will  be  engraved  in  London. 

One  of  the  German  literati,  Johannes  Schcrr, 
has  met  with  great  success  in  a  new  “  Life  and 
Times  of  Bliicher  ”  ;  the  German  critics  are  loud  in 
its  praise. 

The  last  number  of  the  Atkenaum  contains  a 
long  and  highly  commendatory  review  of  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,”  a  reprint  of  which  has  just  been  issued 
in  Ijonilon  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Birmingham,  England,  is  about  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Watt.  The  commission  has  l>een  given  to  Mr. 
Ale.xander  Mnnro.  The  statue  is  to  w  of  Sicilian 
marble,  eight  feet  high,  and,  exclusive  of  pedestal, 
will  cost  nine  hundred  guineas. 

The  late  musical  composer  Clapisson  has  left_  in 
his  collection  a  spinet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  at  least  60,000  francs. 
The  keys  are  of  agate  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  ivory 
framework  is  covered  with  2,500  precious  stones 
set  in  silver. 

A  DRAMATIC  version  of  one  of  Fenimore  Coop¬ 
er’s  well-known  novels  has  been  produced  with 
great  effect  at  the  Gait^  Theatre,  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  “  Bas-de-Cuir.”  A  view  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  Hudson,  with  novel  “  hydraulic  effects,”  is  high¬ 
ly  spoken  of. 

Report  say  that  Omar  Pacha  is  busy  collecting 
materials  for  a  “  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,” 
whom  he  considers  a  far  greater  character  than 
Julius  Ctesar.  When  ready,  the  work  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  and  in  a  style  very  similar  to  the 
“  History  of  Julius  Caesar.” 

The  Era  says  the  first  hundred  nights  of  the 
“  Africaine  ”  in  Paris  have  produced  the  sum  of 
1,060,000  francs.  The  authors,  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  500  francs  per  night,  receive  50,000  francs. 
The  tax  levied  for  the  poor  of  Paris  is  the  eleventh 

[lart  of  the  receipts,  and  consequently  will  reach  the 
arge  sum  ol  96,364  francs,  nearly  £  4,000. 

We  read  in  a  London  paper,  that  in  building 
piers  for  the  metropolitan  bridges  and  in  other 
under  water  work,  contractors  prefer  diving  dresses 
to  diving  liells  for  the  use  of  their  workmen ;  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  preference  being  that  the 
workmen  in  a  diving  bell  are  secure  from  super¬ 
vision  or  intrusion  on  the  part  of  their  overlookers, 
having  been  too  often  in  the  habit  of  wasting  their 
time  at  cards ! 

If  science  cannot  produce  poetry,  at  lea.st  it  is 
able  to  do  something  in  rhyme,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  the  following  quotation  from  “  Pery  Villiers,” 
a  poem  by  John  Newlands,  F.  C.  S.,  in  the  Chemical 
News:  — 

“  Among  the  aciiU  there  were  Itiiconic 
Oxalic,  Cyanuric.  ami  I’bocenic, 

With  Parnbanic.  Gallic,  aiul  Enchronic, 

Sncohnric,  Kakodylic,  and  Comenic, 

Melanie,  Citric,  Kinic,  and  Myronic, 
Sulphomethylic,  Tannic,  Sulphuphenic, 

Taraario.  Xanthic,  Hectic,  and  Cerotic, 

With  Mucic,  Malic,  also  Carbazotic.” 

The  new  Greek  island,  which  was  raised  fliis 
year  by  volcanic  action  from  the  sea,  continues  to 
increase.  A  very  able  essay  ujion  the  hi.story  of 
the  locality  was  published  in  the  ylr(.'Au'e.i  ties 
Sciences  for  March.  Frna  this  we  learn  that  the 


group  of  islands,  of  which  Santorin  is  one,  has  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  since 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  latest  serious  erup¬ 
tion  took  place  about  155  yeast  ago,  and  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  The  present  one  was  predicted 
years  ago  by  Von  Buch  and  other  distinguished 
geologists. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  works  of  fiction  in  the 
literature  of  the  whole  of  modem  India  is  the  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  called  in  Hindustani  Bailed  Pachhi, 
and  in  Tamil  Vedala  Kadai.  The  versions  in  the 
various  Indian  vernaculars  are  all  liased  on  a  San¬ 
scrit  work,  “  the  five-and-twenty  tales  of  a  goblin,” 
part  of  which  was  printed  in  1838.  An  English 
translation,  made  from  the  Tamil  by  Dr.  Babington, 
had  some  years  previously  appeared  in  Ixmdon. 
Though  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  liook  differ 
in  detail  almost  as  widely  from  one  another  as  do 
the  modern  translations  current  in  various  parts  of 
India,  they  are  easily  traceable,  as  has  been  conclu¬ 
sively  shown  by  Prof.  Benfey,  to  one  common 
Buddhistic  source.  Both  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Mongols  have  each  their  own  version  of  this  popular 
story-book.  That  of  the  former,  consisting  of  only 
thirteen  tales,  was  first  made  known  in  a  free  trans¬ 
lation  into  German  by  B.  Beymann,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century. 

At  the  Mayor’s  recent  banquet  in  London,  our 
minister  Mr.  Adams,  made  a  speech  in  which,  de¬ 
clining  to  say  a  word  upon  politics,  he  dilated  on 
the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Peabody.  “  Mr.  Peabody,” 
said  Mr.  Adams,  “  is  a  gentleman  who  has  the  whole 
of  the  republican  spirit  of  his  own  country,  and  yet 
he  feels  honored  by  the  flattering  notice  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sovereign  of  this.  He  is  a  man  of 
remarkable  character,  being,  I  would  almost  say,  a 
species  by  himself,  for  he  has  a  large  ambition,  but 
it  is  an  ambition  which,  in  my  historical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  of  the  past,  I  have  never  known  to 
be  entertained  by  anybody  but  him.  The  common 
custom  with  regard  to  persons  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  accumulating  property  is  to  hold  on  to 
it  to  the  end,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  them  they  are  very  willing  to  give  it  to 
whomsoever  they  choose  to  point  out.  But  Mr. 
Peabody,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  accumulating 
money,  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter  himself,  having  no  sort  of  feeling  or  affection  for 
all  the  ordinary  toys  which  please  and  tickle  most 
men  who  arrive  at  wealth.  But  having  accumu¬ 
lated  this  large  fortune,  it  is  now  the  sole  business 
and  main  end  of  his  life  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
distributed.  And  in  this  distribution  his  ambition 
is  peculiar.  He  distributes  a  laige  sum  here  in 
London,  where  he  has  lived,  and  done  much  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  his  wealth ;  and  he  reserves  himself  to 
distribute  an  equally  large  sum  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  he  was  bom  and  spent  his  early 
life.  And  thus  he  proposes  to  himself  that  fame 
which  comes  from  the  tribute  of  gratitude  of ’mil¬ 
lions  of  the  human  race  equally  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  latest  end  of  time.  Let  me  now 
s.ay,  as  an  American,  it  has  given  me  the  utmost 
possible  pleasure  to  see  the  magnificent  tribute 
which  has  been  paid  to  him  by  her  Majesty,  —  a 
tribute  which  it  was  as  becoming  to  her  to  pay  on 
the  part  of  her  subjects  as  it  was  of  him  to  receive 
as  a  republican  citizen  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  received 
fiom  M.  Duchatre  a  highly  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  on  certain  well-known  plants  ewed  creepers. 
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because*  tbeir  stalks,  too  weak  to  support  themselves, ' 
tend  to  twine  themselves  round  the  nearest  objeirts. 
They  penerally  do  this  from  left  to  right,  that  is  in¬ 
versely  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  but  some  species 
turn  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  either  the  one  or  the  other  change  its 
direction.  Palm,  Von  Mohl,  Dutrochet,  and  latter¬ 
ly  Ch.  Darwin,  have  successively  expresseil  the 
opinion  that  light  was  the  cause  of  this  tendency ; 
but  further  experiments  being  wanting  to  confirm 
this  theory,  M.  Duchatre,  who  discovered  that  the 
Chinese  yam  could  live  a  long  while  in  the  dark, 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  absence  of  light  upon  it. 
At  the  end  of  May,  1865,  he  placed  one  in  a  pot, 
and  as  soon  as  it  showed  its  stem  above  ground  he 
took  it  <lown  to  a  cellar,  where  it  remained  in  com¬ 
plete  dar'-  *88  until  the  2d  of  August  following. 
Ibe  stei  .  r  'le  course  of  seven  weeks,  grew  to 
the  length  of  a  metre  and  a  half.  It  looked  with¬ 
ered  and  whitish,  but  was  upon  tlie  whole  strong 
and  even  stiff,  and  perfectly  straight,  showing  no¬ 
where  a  tendency  to  twine  itself  round  the  stick 
which  had  been  placed  there  for  its  support.  An¬ 
other  yam  was  planted  nearly  a  month  later,  and 
left  exposed  to  daylight  until  it  had  twined  itself 
twice  round  the  stick.  It  was  then  taken  and  ' 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  its  stem,  still  obeying  its 
natural  tendency,  went  round  once  more,  but  in  a 
more  vertical  direction  than  before  ;  after  which  it 
grew  straight  up  along  its  pole,  to  which  it  was 
iastened  as  it  grew.  It  was  now  again  taken  up  into 
the  garden,  where  it  immediately  began  to  twine 
round  again,  making  five  close  turns ;  and  when  it 
was  once  more  taken  down  into  the  cellar,  it  contin¬ 
ued  its  growth  again  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  on,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  was  alternately  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine  has  the 
following  singular  plan  for  rendering  vessels  unsink- 
able  ;  —  “  When  any  part  of  a  vessel  gives  way  and 
admits  the  water,  the  usual  remedy  is  to  pump  it 
out  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  manual  power, 
or,  in  the  case  of  steamers,  by  steam  power,  and 
great  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  power  of 
steam-pumps,  which,  however,  are  often  found  use¬ 
less  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Supposing  a  serious 
leak  to  have  occurred,  then  follows  the  fight  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  for  life  against  the  enemy.  At 
one  time  the  crew  may  gain  a  little,  and  at  another 
the  water  gains  a  slight  advantage ;  and  unhappily 
this  miserable  and  exhausting  battle  is  not  by  any 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  system  of  endeavoring  to  keep  down 
the  water  by  any  kind  of  pump  is  radically  wrong 
in  principle,  for  by  pumping  out  the  water  space  is 
left  for  more  to  come  in.  The  true  remedy  is  to 
pump  air  into  the  vessel,  whereby  each  gallon  forced 
in  becomes  a  clear  gain  to  the  stability  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  leaves  so  much  less  space  for  the  water  to 
occupy.  A  very  little  exertion  in  this  way  would 
soon  render  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  perfectly  safe  from 
foundering,  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  leak, 
which  might  increase  sufficiently  to  let  the  engines 
and  boilers  fall  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  adding  to  the  danger 
of  the  vessel’s  sinking. 

“  I  therefore  propose  that  all  passenger  vessels 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  such  a  number  of  air¬ 
tight  tlexible  bags  as,  when  inflated  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  ship  under  the  decks,  would  by  their 
Dulk  prevent  the  vessel  from  sinking,  even  if  the 
water  had  free  access.  The  expense  would  not  be 


a  very  large  item,  and  notliing  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  the  sense  of  security  to  the  passengers, 
ami,  therefore,  of  higher  pa8s.age-mone^'.  An  iron 
ve8.scl  without  compartments,  laden  with  stone  or 
iron,  if  pnitected  in  this  manner,  would  bo  just  as 
safe  from  sinking  by  having  a  hole  knocked  into  her 
bottom  as  a  timlier-laden  ship.  Tlie  bags,  of  (say) 
from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more  gallons,  could  lie  kept 
permanently  filled  with  air  in  all  vacant  spaces  of 
the  ship  not  required  to  be  visited  during  the  voy¬ 
age,  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  danger,  other 
b^  could  be  inflated  in  proper  positions  in  the 
cabins  or  elsewhere,  until  the  bulk  occupied  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  ship.  A  bump 
on  the  rocks  leaving  a  large  hole  in  the  ship’s  botr 
tom,  provided  tlie  vessel  did  not  break  up  her  decks, 
would  not  then  be  of  any  great  moment.  In  the  I 
case  of  steamers  the  bags  could  be  filled  by  air  | 
forced  by  the  steam  in  a  few  minutes.  , 

“  In  some  experiments  lately  tried  oh  the  Thames  | 
in'propelling  a  large  boat  with  air  without  machin¬ 
ery,  I  forced  into  the  water,  by  aid  of  the  steam  | 
from  a  1-horse  power  Ixiiler,  about  1,000  gallons  of  | 
air  a  minute,  and  obtained  a  speed  of  three  miles 
an  hour  through  the  water.  If  the  London  had 
been  properly  fitted  upon  the  above  plan,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  of  her  donkey-engine  would  have 
rendered  her  perfectly  safe  from  foundering  in  a 
few  minutes.” 


LABOR 

There ’s  a  never-dying  chorus 
Breaking  on  the  human  ear, 

In  the  busy  town  before  us 

Voices  loud,  and  deep,  and  clear. 

Tliis  is  labor’s  endless  ditty; 

This  is  toil’s  prophetic  voice. 

Sounding  through  the  town  and  city 
Bidding  human  hearts  rejoice. 

Sweeter  than  the  poet’s  singing 
Is  that  anthem  of  the  free ; 

Blither  is  the  anvil’s  ringing 
Than  the  song  of  bird  or  bee. 

There ’s  a  glory  in  the  rattle 

Of  the  wheels  ’mid  factory  gloom ; 

Richer  than  e’er  snatched  from  battle 
Are  the  trophies  of  the  loom. 

Sec  the  skilful  mason  raising 
Gracefully  yon  towering  pile  ; 

Round  the  forge  and  furnace  blazing 
Stand  the  noble  men  of  toil. 

They  ,are  heroes  of  the  people. 

Who  the  wealth  of  nations  raise ; 

Every  dome,  and  spire,  and  steeple 
Riar  their  heads  in  labor’s  praise. 

Glorious  men  of  truth  and  labor. 

Shepherds  of  the  human  fold. 

That  shall  lay  the  brand  and  sahre 
With  the  barbarous  things  of  old. 

Priests  and  prophets  of  creation. 

Bloodless  heroes  in  the  fight. 

Toilers  for  the  world’s  salvation. 

Messengers  of  peace  and  light. 

Speed  the  plough  and  speed  the  harrow  ; 

Peace  and  plenty  send  abroad  ; 

,  Better  far  the  spacle  and  barrow 

Than  the  cannon  or  the  sword.  I 

Each  invention,  each  improvement,  ! 

Renders  weak  oppression’s  roil ;  | 

Every  sign  and  every  movement 
Brings  us  nearer  truth  and  God. 


